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“He never was much for letter- 
writing when he was in college. 
But he must know how anxious 
Mother and Lare... 
off in Korea. Haven't heard from 
him in six weeks. Of course, they 


now that he’s 


say “no news is good news’... but 
I wonder. Maybe he can’t write... 
because . . . maybe he’s in a hos- 
pital somewhere. And maybe he 
needs blood. I don’t know... but 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





I’m not taking any chances. That’s 
why I’m giving blood.” 
+ ak oe 

Yes. all kinds ol people sive blood 

for all kinds of reasons. But 
whatever your reason, this you can 
be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a combat area, a local hos- 
pital, or for Civil Defense needs 
this priceless, painless gift will 
some day save an American life! 








Business Executives! 
VW Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes”’ to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a 
needed jobfor the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your employees 
time off to make blood donations? 


Has your company given any rec- 
ognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Donor Honor 
Roll in your company? 


Have you arranged to have a Blood- 
mobile make regular visits? 


Has your management endorsed 
the local Blood Donor Program? 


Have you informed employees of 
your company’s plan of co- 
operation? 

Was information given through 
Plant Bulletin or House Magazine? 
Have you conducted a Donor 
Pledge Campaign in your company? 


Have you set up a list of volunteers 
so that efficient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


lL 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American ,,. the need for 
blood is urgent! 








Start a 
profitable 
manufacturing 
business 

in spare fime 


with your own home 
as your headquarters 


— at this moment there is a 
tremendous demand for new 
business enterprises in a branch of 
the plastics industry. Fortunately, 
this is a type of manufacturing busi- 
ness that does not require heavy or 
expensive machinery, rented space 
for storage, production or sales. A 
portable hand machine does the work 
wherever electric current is avail- 
able, and the working area can be 
in almost any part of your home. 


The opportunity that is open to 
you today, is to meet this growing 
demand in a new industry by estab- 
lishing yourself as the manufactur- 
ing agent in your own trading area. 
Several hundred of our machines are 
already in use in both large and small 
communities. Some are even being 
operated successfully by women 
whose family duties make it neces- 
sary for them to be at home during 
the day, but whose family income is 
not enough to meet rising expenses. 
Most are being operated by men. 
Many started in spare time just to 
pick up an extra five or ten dollars 
for an evening’s work. They found 
the work so profitable that some 
have now given up former jobs to 
devote full time to a business of 
their own. 


One of our manufacturers gets all 
of his business by mail. Orders and 
money come to him in envelopes and 
he sends his products out the same 
way. Another delivers his entire out- 
put to stores in the vicinity. Another 
does a wholesale business supplying 
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other manufacturers who do the sell- 
ing. Still another works with adver- 
tisers in the manufacture of plastic 
advertising novelties and specialties. 


The operation of the machine is 
simple and easy for anyone to learn. 
It does not require any knowledge 
of chemistry, mechanics, or electric- 
ity. And what some say is best of all, 
a manufacturing business like this 
enables a person to make good mon- 
ey without any house-to-house can- 
vassing. The machine turns out from 
$5.00 to $15.00 worth of work per 
hour and it can be operated for as 
short or long a time as you wish. 


We have prepared a simple step- 
by-step instruction manual that not 
only tells how to operate the ma- 
chine but also tells how to get the 
business’ coming in at a profitable 
clip right from the start. We will 
lend a copy of this book to any seri- 
ous minded man or woman with the 
understanding that a copy will be 





given them free if and when they 
purchase a machine—or the copy we 
lend can be returned if you decide 
not to go into the business. Reading 
it will not cost you anything. 


If you are interested in a nice lit- 
tle home business that can bring in 
an extra $60 or more for ten or 
twelve hours work in spare time, 
send your name. All information on 
the book and machine will be sent 
free, postage prepaid, and no sales- 
man will call to bother you. You read 
about it in the privacy of your own 
home without outside pressure and 
then decide whether you'd like to 
take the next step. Address your en- 
velope to me in person. Send me the 
coupon below. Or, if you prefer, send 
your name on a post card and ask 
for “Free information on starting a 
manufacturing business at home.” 
Either way, send your name today 
and find out about this wonderful, 
new, fast-growing, money-making 
business. 


RAYMOND E. BRANDELL 
1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. L-279, Chicago 26, Ill. 


en ere ee ee cet Ne ee ee a ee re ee oer eee ee 


Dear Mr. Brandell: Please send information 
showing how I can start a profitable manu- 
facturing business in my home in spare time. 
All the information you send will be mailed 
to me free of charge and no salesman is to 
call on me. I am not under any obligation to 
go ahead with the business and there is no 


charge for this information now or ever. 





Raymond E. Brandell, 1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. L-279, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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THE FORDWAY PLAN 9 


is more than a at « 


vending machine ° 
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The Ford Self Service Machine 
with Ford Branded products— 
Ball Gum 


Hard Candy 


Chlorophyll Gum— 
Chewlets 

meets consumer demands with 

diversified items of the 


highest quality. 


Regular income to clubs is 
assured without investment, 


supervision or liability. 


INVESTIGATE 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 
FIRST 


if the club needs regular 
income, month after month, 
without annoying details. 


The modernized FORDW AY PLAN 
with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 


“a FORDOA 





"Often copied—never equalled" 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 




















Young Bloods 


. In view of the youth of the Dough- 
erty County club itself (chartered 
August 6, 1953), we are just brash 
enough to inquire if you would be in- 
terested in the average age of our mem- 
bership. We have strained all the avail- 
able mathematical minds to make the 
computation, and it looks as though the 
average age of our forty-four members 
is 30.2 years. 

We urge you to put this out as a 
challenge to any group that thinks they 
have some new blood. Why, we figure 
that even the Red Cross has nothing 
on us! 

Frank F. Faulk, Jr., 
Dougherty County, Albany, Georgia 


Secretary 


Artificial Leg Available 


... Shortly after our club purchased an 
artificial leg for a young cancer victim, 
the lad died. As a result, the leg was 
returned to our club. Our board has 
instructed me to request that you, if 
possible, include a notice in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine that we will donate the 
leg to any club that can find a user 
for it. 

It is a right leg for a twelve-year-old 
boy and is in almost perfect condition. 
It was purchased at a cost of over $300. 
Further information and a better de- 
scription of the limb can be obtained by 
writing to me. 

J. Charles Mingay, Secretary 
North Niagara Falls, New York 


“Credit Should Be Given” 

... The article “Fifty Years of Flying” 
in the July issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine is extremely interesting. It is very 
regrettable, however, that it was writ- 
ten along the pattern of nine out of ten 
United States articles on aviation. 
There is no restriction as to it covering 
the progress of American aviation, yet 
it definitely ignores the progress and 
development of the rest of the world. 

Some credit could have been given to 
the man who flew between Paris and 
London before World War I; to Allcock 
and Brown, who flew the Atlantic di- 
rectly after World War I; and some 
mention could have been made of the 
Jet Comet passenger liners now in daily 
service between Britain and South 
Africa. 

I have nothing against Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker. As a World War I flyer, 
I met him in Europe, and pay tribute to 
him as a first-class pilot and a brave 
man. But he no doubt remembers the 





great aircraft development by European 
countries from 1914 to 1917. 

All magazines should strive to be ex- 
tremely fair in their articles, but I be- 
lieve that our magazine has a special 
duty in this respect. The younger gen- 
eration who gain much of their knowl- 
edge from magazine articles are entitled 





to unbiased facts. 
W. D. Day, Kiwanian 
Toronto. Ontario 


Seventh Grade Sentiment 


Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Lake are very 
prominent business people of our city, 
and they gave me copies of The Kiwanis 
Magazine after they were finished with 
them. You will see from Miss Vinecki’s 
letter how we valued these magazines 
and how they served a two-fold pur- 


pose. 
Mrs. Ward W. Waldie, Teacher 
Gaylord, Michigan 

.. The seventh graders of McCoy 


School are .. . writing to you today to 
thank you for your kincness in giving 
us your very interesting and helpful 
Kiwanis magazines. 

The stories fit right into our history 
and geography lessons and we learned 
so many different things we never knew 
.. There were so many lovely 
can’t tell about all of 


before. ° 
articles, we 
them. 
All of us wish to thank you very 
much for the magazines. 
Miss Patricia Vinecki, 
Gaylord, Michigan 


Student 


We’re flattered to learn that the mag- 
azine made such a hit at the McCoy 
School. 


magazine worthwhile 


Some grownups also find the 


—THE EDITORS 


Front Page Editorial 

Kiwanians of Carmel-by-the-Sea 
enjoyed the Francis Scott Key article in 
the June issue. So did readers of the 
Monterey Peninsula Herald. I wrote a 
letter to the editor which he printed in 
his front-page editorial column in the 
June first issue of that daily of Mon- 
terey. California, circulation 16,000... . 
The editorial filled two columns. 

This illustrates how Kiwanians may 
use the excellent material you publish. 
It compliments that material when it is 
reprinted in the public press. It will 
serve to thank you and Mr. Bell for an 
article which surpasses any I have read 
about Francis Scott Key and the cir- 
cumstances of the birth of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Howell Armor, Kiwanian 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 
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NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY COMING SEPTEMBER 26 tit taccescttonar pytaws specify that 


each club shall hold its annual meeting 


THroucHout the United States and is excellent public relations for your (and election of officers) during Oc- 
Canada, Kiwanis clubs are busy plan- Kiwanis club.” tober or the first week in November. 
ning final details for a mammoth Kids’ US Air Force headquarters in Wash- The reason: Election of officers is an 
Day celebration that promises to be the ington has ordered every base com- integral part of the leadership training 
biggest on reco! Last year about mander and public information officer program of Kiwanis International. If 
931,832 children were entertained by to cooperate with local Kiwanis clubs toma are chosen either too early or 
Kiwanis clubs on Kids’ Day and $647,048 in setting up special Kids’ Day ob- too late, this important program be- 
was raised for service to youth servances. Last year clubs took some comes less effective. . 

The International Committees on Un- 42,148 children to USAF bases where This year the leadership training pro- 
derprivileged Child and Boys and Girls the kids were treated to air shows, sram will begin on October 26. when 
Work consider National Kids’ Day a guided tours and various special pro- the district governors-elect assemble 
major activity. Advises Dr. Joe Marsh grams This year the Air Force-Kiwanis Chicago for a three-day training ses- 
all, UPC chairman: “Use Kids’ Day as tie-up promises even more fun for the sion. Krom International officers and 
a means of publicizing and conveying kids committee chairmen they will learn the 
to the people in your community your If there is no Air Force base near specifics of the broad service and ad- 
club's over-all program throughout the your community, contact the com- ministrative program mapped for Ki- 
year in boy ind girls work and under- manders of other nearby service instal- wanis in 1954 
privileged child work. Let them know lations. In many cases you will find Fach governor will return to his dis- 
what you have accomplished thus far them enthusiastic about arranging open trict and hold a similar training con- 
during the year and what you plan to houses for local children on Kids’ D y. ference for his lieutenant governors. 
do in your community during the rest Further details about Kids’ Day are These meetings take place from No- 
Faery nea one %s he tga toy yn Sas hastnehaae Acs toes ro a yi acven = 6% x — — 

Dyn ; cf the International leadership tarining 
tional Kids’ Day promotion because it to all club presidents. program. Then, from November 30 to 


December 12, 1953, lieutenant governors 


hold conferences for their club presi- 





dents. (Sometimes there is just on 
HUGH JACKSON HONORED district conference that includes lieu- 
; nant governors and club presidents.) 
Past INTERNATIONAL President J. Hugh ; a ae ’ P wer? 
As a result of these measures, the 


Jackson } been elected a director of 1954 Wd . 
. rogram for 1904 wl ye understood on 

the American Manacement Association I a! 1 0 ) 

} } all levels before the new year begins. 
Hugh wi erve in tni capacity lor ' 
| : No other service organization has so 
three yea! iiong with a number of hi 
EG PEE, SL EEL extensive a leadership training program, 


and our comprehensive preparations un- 
doubtedly account for the effectiveness 


of Kiwanis on the local level. 











j r Any club which elects officers so late 
Birthdays These ths will that they cannot attend the divisional 
eal ae eae tein bhie f conference is obviously missing out, 

VET LEADER VISITS OFFICE its 1954 president will not have the 
* JUST BEFORE PRESIDING over the annual broad understanding of Kiwanis pro- 
Sth Wheslite. : view 2 nage convention of the Veterans of Foreign grams and policies shared by those who 
24 ’ ‘ a eet eas a Wars. VFW National Commander James attended the leadership conferences. 
W. Cothran visited the General Office On the other hand, officers who aré¢ 
* in Chicago. Jim is a member of the elected in advance of the stipulated 
S00h Covington, Virginia, September 4 Kiwanis Club of Bishopville, South period complicate the administration of 
Northern Cambria County, Pennsyl ] Pas ; 
vania. September 6 Carolina, and he was very much in- club affairs by making the current 
(Org nized = as Patton, Pennsy! terested in the display showing the officers “lame ducks” for an excessive 
hex oe New Jersey. September 6 current Kiwanis Objectives (see cut length of time. 
Fulton, Missouri, September 11 The VFW convention in Milwaukee was This is why all club elections should 
Jacksonville, Texas, September 11 ie = 1 1: : . 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Septem- attended by some 50,000 people. Total be held in October or the first week in 
ber 15 VFW membership is about 1,500,000. November. 
Ozark, Alabama, September 15 
Creston, lowa, September 19 
Titusville, Florida, September 25 
Alblon. ehostha taster st NEW FIELD SERVICE HEAD AT GENERAL OFFICE 
“ten. Sener South Da On SEPTEMBER 1, Kenneth P. Greenaway, past International vice-president, came 
(Organized as Hot Springs, South to work in the General Office as director of the Field Service Department. In this 
“eo wens changed February capacity he is directing the activities of four full-time field men who assist in the 
f epg building of new clubs. Assistant Secretary Fred Barnes, who formerly managed 
* this department, is taking over more administrative duties under International 
oF h Gresham, Oregon, September 20. Secretary O. E. “Pete” Peterson. 
A) | gg Columbus, Ohio, Ken served as governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District in 1948, and 
Standish, Maine, September 26 was International vice-president last year. He is a Siaetene member of the Kiwanis 
Red Bluff, California, September 28 Clubs of Guelph and Niagara Falls, Ontario. His latest affiliation was with the St. 
George, Montreal, Quebec club. 
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KIWANIS MEETS 
ForTY-SEVEN KIWANIANS and their ladies held a special round-table meeting 
in London, England. The folks had come to Great Britain from Canada and 
the US to see the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. A similar meeting was held 
when Queen Elizabeth's father was crowned, back in 1937. Following the 
Coronation, Kiwanis International received a special medal from the new 
Queen. The award is given to certain organizations which have rendered a 
distinct service to the Canadian government. The photograph above was taken 
as the junketing Kiwanians and their families gathered to salute the new 
Queen and enjoy each other’s company. 


IN ENGLAND 








PROUD CITY 


Tue City of Dearborn, Michigan threw 
out its chest with well-justified civic 
pride when the Kiwanis Club of Dear- 
born, Michigan won first place in the 
silver division of the International 
achievement award judging for 1952. 
The mayor issued a special proclama- 
tion and the club celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary with a silver-spangled 
program summarizing the club’s many 
community services. 





OCTOBER CONVENTIONS 


HERE ARE THE district conventions that 
will be held during the month of Oc- 
tober: West Virginia, Williamson, 2-4; 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 4-6; Capital, Richmond, Virginia, 
8-10; Florida, Daytona Beach, 10-13; 
Carolinas, Columbia, South Carolina, 
11-13; Kentucky-Tennessee, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 11-13; Texas - Oklahoma, 
Houston, Texas, 11-13; IJllinois-Eastern 
Iowa, Chicago, Illinois, 14-17; South- 
west, Yuma, Arizona, 15-17; California- 
Nevada-Hawaii, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, 18-21. 





ORIN CROW HONORED 


Past INTERNATIONAL Trustee Orin F. 
Crow, Columbia, South Carolina, has 
been named dean of faculty at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. The new ap- 
pointment comes as a climax to Orin’s 
long and distinguished career as an 
educator. 
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RESOLUTIONS AVAILABLE 


INDIVIDUAL reprints of the resolutions 
appearing on pages 36 and 37 of The 
Kiwanis Magazine for August are avail- 
able on request from the General 
Office. Many clubs give copies of the 
resolutions to local newspaper and radio 
men. Good publicity usually results be- 
cause the resolutions give opinion- 
makers a clear idea of where Kiwanis 
stands on vital public issues. So why 
not plan to distribute the resolutions in 
your community? Give copies to your 
newspaper and radio stations. Better 
still, give them copies of the convention 
issue of your International magazine. 





JACK RANEY WINS CITATION 


INTERNATIONAL Trustee Jackson A. 
Raney from Indianapolis, Indiana has 
just been awarded a plaque for his 
activity in behalf of education for the 
deaf. Jack is superintendent of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf. 





PRESIDENT’S VISITATIONS 


Durinc September International 
President Donald T. Forsythe will 
visit New Orleans, where he will 
attend the annual convention of 
the Louisiana - Mississippi - West 
Tennessee District. He will also 
preside over the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, and present a 
charter in Glen Carbon, Illinois. 














AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 











Chis Christmas... 


America's No. 1 
BUSINESS GIFT is 


FAMOUS WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 





PACK NO. 5 (show: bove) \ 
entative assortment 
beautiful greet nd @ lid foil box 
pine Brand Sw Brick, Cheddar, 


truly 

packed ina 
Contains Al- 
Smoked 


repre- 


of fine chees« 


Cheese, Dessert, Baby Gouda, Bleu Cheese Roll 
and Wine Cheese Net weight approx. 44, Ibs. 
Postpaid $6.40 
PACK NO. 1—T! box contains 5 liberal por- 


tions of Wisconsir finest chee Alpine Brand 
Sw Brick, Baby Gouda, Dessert and Smoked 
Cheese. Approx. 314 Ibs. Postpaid $4.75 


We will enclose a gift card bearing your name 
and make shipment for you in time for Christ- 
mas 

Prices include delivery anywhere in U.S.A.— 
Enclose check or money order with all orders. 


FREE colored brochure sent upon request. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
Box 4292 MONROE, WISCONSIN 
Member Wi Gift Cheese Shippers Association 





The complete “how-to-do-it'’ book 
just published ...a gold mine of 
ideas for presiding officers. 


Order now —5-day FREE examination 


Learn how to use a mike, introduce speokers, 
handle discussions with greater self-confidence 
and a commanding personality. 


Price $2.75 — MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
cr T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. K | 


| 321 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
i “How co Be a Successful Emcee.” I ¢ s ash 
k ha 2 O $2? ym | 
My ynevy back if x completely satisfied, after 5-day | 
cia 
Nome ; 
| Address | 
1 City Zone State | 
a Cars cenitie-iee te/cchines tinemntdiigutbntnn ate . 


LIGHT 
PLANT 


TAA 





BUY DIRECT from FACTORY 

PUSH BUTTON START 

“ v. AC. Power 
starting Briggs « 





batteries Be ' ed storm knocks out 
power lines, Fully ¢ teed. Wt. 7 " 
Spec iat Factory Price $143.50 
TLL panedhant . mane (Bie m 45 - e ; ‘ $199.50 


ois Factory Catalog ioc.” Fr “ os ord % Mi ite nal bee d new 
MASTER MECHANIC MFG. CO. 
Dept. 13D, BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE MEETING 

On August 26-27 the 1954 International 
Committees on New Club Building and 
Attendance and Membership met in 
Chicago to plan for the new year. Inter- 
national President Donald T. Forsythe 
opened the session, which emphasized 
the five-year membership development 
program. (This plan would give Ki- 
wanis 250,000 members in 4000 clubs 
by 1955, when we celebrate our fortieth 
Martin T. Wiegand, past 
governor of the Capital District, is 
chairman of the 1954 Attendance and 
Membership Committee; Walter F 
Patenge, past governor of the Michigan 
District, heads the New Club Building 
Committee for the coming year. 


anniversary. ) 





NEW CLUB PROGRAM GROWS 

As THIS ISSUE goes to press, twenty-six 
out of thirty Kiwanis 
boast new clubs built since January 1 
of this year. The building 
tinued through the summer, indicating 
in this phase 


districts can 


boom con- 
the widespread interest 
of Kiwanis work. One hundred and one 
new clubs have been chartered already, 
and it seems safe to predict that the goal 
of 180 
year’s end 
placed on new club building 


will be met and exceeded by 


Increasing emphasis is being 





OLD-AGE 
MorE AND 
programs of aid and service to the aged, 
wondering 


PROJECTS 


MORE clubs are conducting 


and these clubs have been 
how such activities should be reported 
on the monthly form. The International 
Board is now considering a revision of 
the committee structure to include aid 


to the aged under one of the existing 


committees. Until a final decision is 
reached, clubs should report all old- 
age activities under the Public and 


Business Affairs section 





KEY CLUB WEEK 

OcTOBER 11-17 is Key Club Week. The 
purpose of this observance: to focus the 
attention of Kiwanians everywhere on 
the importance of Key Clubs as part of 
the Kiwanis youth program 
Many clubs will entertain Key Club- 
bers, present awards to the boys and 
salute Kiwanians have 
pecially active in supporting the Key 
Club movement. 


service 


who been es- 





OBJECTIVES WIDELY USED 

So Far this year more than 280,000 fold- 
ers listing the Kiwanis Objectives have 
been distributed. They are being used 
widely to explain the ideals of Ki- 
wanis to the public and to new club 
members. You can order from the Gen- 
eral Office in Chicago. The cost of 
these handy folders is $2 per hundred. 





HAWAII’S FIRST KEY CLUB 
WHEN THE Kiwanis Cus of Hilo, Hawaii 
sponsored the first Key Club to be es- 


* Ia OF 


presi- 


tablished in the islands, Walter 
Ray, center, then International 
dent, presented the Key Club insignia 
to Hilo President Whitey Rose. Charter 
Key Club President Benjamin Yama- 
shita looked on approvingly. The new 
Key Club is further evidence of the 
vitality of Kiwanis on the Islands. 





BIBLE WEEK 

THE THIRTEENTH annual observance of 
National Bible Week will be held Oc- 
tober 19 through 25. Support of churches 
committees can take advantage of this 
sponsor within 
the community. To get 


occasion to 
the club and 
free programs, radio talks, posters and 


programs 


news releases, write the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York 16, New York. 





TRIBUTE TO TAFT 
AS SOON AS word was received of the 
death of Senator Taft, International 


President Donald T. Forsythe tele- 
graphed condolences to the Senator's 
widow and to the President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

“He devoted his life to the cause of 
good government,” read the tribute in 
part. “His devout, sincere and coura- 
geous fight for the basic tenents of our 
American way of life won the admira- 
tion and respect of all people. The Board 
of Trustees, speaking for one-quarter 
million members of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, expresses deep sorrow on the 
passing of this great leader ts 





KIWANIANS GET TWO BIG JOBS 
KIWANIANS Harvey V. Higley from 
Marinette, Wisconsin and Glenn D. 
Emmons from Gallup, New Mexico have 
recently taken over high posts in the 
federal government. Harvey, a_ past 
lieutenant governor, is now administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs. 

Glenn, the new commissioner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, has been 
widely hailed as one of the best of 
President Eisenhower’s recent appoint- 
ments. rHE END 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


NOVEMBER 

>» American Art Week 

During American Art Week, November 
1-7, an artist, art instructor or art critic 
can be invited to your club meeting to 
enlighten members on some phase of 
this interesting subject. The art teacher 
at the local high school, for instance, 
might present an exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings or ceramics or give some 
historical highlights on the great mas- 
ters and their artistic creations. Pro- 
grams of general interest such as these 
can be made meaningful for all. 


> National Education Week 

If your club does not have in its mem- 
bership an educator who is prepared to 
give an address on some facet of edu- 
cation during National Education Week, 
November 8-14, a likely speaker would 
be an instructor or administrator from 
the nearest college or university. Edu- 
cation, with its multiphase scope, pres- 
ents an interesting subject for Canadian 
and American community leaders. 


>» Armistice Remembrance 

It was thirty-five years ago November 
11 that the central powers of Europe 
laid down their end World 
War I. Now that famous date is also 
honored as Armistice Day for World 
War II. Clubs throughout our two na- 
tions will mark this date with programs 
of patriotic significance. Ministers and 
leaders of veterans’ organizations—in- 
deed, anyone versed in history and pub- 
lic affairs—can deliver an appropriate 
message. 


arms to 


>» Children’s Book Week 

The reading of books is a path to many 
good things. literature builds 
character in children, whose minds are 
receptive to new ideas. By providing 
wholesome books, we can make sure 
that the influences are proper. This is 
why many Kiwanis clubs are furnishing 
good books to worthy children’s institu- 
tions. During Children’s Book Week, 
November 15-21, special emphasis can 
be placed on this kind of youth activity. 
Your club may ask a librarian to ex- 
plain standards for judging children’s 
books and make recommendations. A 
number of clubs are securing juvenile 
books for worthwhile institutions. You 
can learn more about this sort of youth 
activity by reading a brochure that is 
available on request from the General 
Office in Chicago. 


Good 


> Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving Day 1953 in the United 
States will be November 26 this year. 
Each club’s Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
should arrange an appropriate program 
during the week of November 22-28 to 
solemnize this day. An_ inspirational 
speaker should be easy to obtain locally. 
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> Useful Bulletins 

Write to the General Office for sug- 
gestions made by the _ International 
Committee on Programs and Music. 
Two music bulletins are titled “Sug- 
gestions on Music” and “Hints for Song 
Leaders.” 


» Films Available 

A 16 mm. sound film called “Credit— 
Man’s Confidence in Man” is available 
free of cost by writing to A. M. Sul- 
livan, Associate Editor, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 99 Church Street, New 


York 8, New York. This film describes 
the function of credit in America’s free 
enterprise system. 





“A Is For Atom,” a fifteen-minute, 
16 mm. color motion picture about 
atomic energy, is available from the fol- 
lowing branch offices of General Elec- 
tric: Peachtree Road at 28th Street, 
N.W., Atlanta, Georgia; 111 Park Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Maryland; 140 Federal 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts; P.O. Box 
5970A, 840 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; 4966 Woodland Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; 1801 North Lamar Street, 
Dallas, Texas; 650 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado; 700 Antoinette Street, 
Detroit, Michigan; 212 North Vignes 
Street, Los Angeles, California; 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New 
York; 1405 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; 535 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 112 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, Missouri; 200 
South Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; 235 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California; 710 Second Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Washington; 777 Four- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, District 
of Columbia. Write the one nearest you. 

The film provides an entertaining and 
understandable explanation of atomic 
energy and its potential application in 
the fields of medicine, agriculture, in- 
dustry and science (see cut). 


COMING EVENTS 

» December 

Club Organization Conference 
Golden Rule Week—December 6-13 


Universal Bible Sunday—December 13 | 


American Bill of Rights—December 15 
Past President’s Day 
Christmas—December 25 





Onnouneny! 





Western Union will 


make and confirm 
the hotel reservations 
you want... 


anywhere—any time 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


on business or for pleasure— 
get your hotel accommodations 
in advance at the hotels of 
your own choice. Just tell us 
the type of room you need, 
where, and when. 
We do the rest. 





WESTERN UNTON 











Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 


Colleges, Hotels 
. , Write For 
and all Institutions Catalog and Discounts 
Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By 


THE “WMonrnce. COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 








End Wraps 
Problems 


@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


Uh VALET 


Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot coats, 
umbrellas, overshoes 
teel construc- 
Modern baked enamel 
Sold by quality office 
everywhere 


VALET RACKS * 





Write for 
Catalog OV-7 













hat 
Lifetime welded 
tion 
finishe 
furniture dealers 


o 

w \ 
hee her oY 
© Commercial, industria r y Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- “y f | Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms = * tor the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO.., Ii2! W. 37th St, Chicago 9, U.S.A 


On A ee ee NI em - 


HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE, 








FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplotes, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideos ask for 
Brochure B. 




















DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 


SPEAKER’S DESK 
for use on banquet tables, 

ete. 19” front x 8” hig 
leer A piece of fur 
hat i t every clut 
need r the nvenience of 





s iit with shelf 
f papers pte 
Fi with rubbe cush 
i rners Light, com- 
pac turdy 
Desks are made only as 
rdere and require two to 
. four days for delivery. Each 
s 


$12.50 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Harrison St... Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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Q. Our club has operated a summer 
for for 


years. deceased 


underprivileged boys 
several Recently > a 


member provided in his will for a be- 


camp 


quest to our club for use at our camp. 
Deduction of the bequest was claimed 
by the executors in the federal estate 
tax return on the ground that the 
Kiwanis club is a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion. A representative of the Internal 
Revenue Department has_ indicated 
that the deduction cannot be allowed 
Kiwanis club is not in- 


category of 


because our 

cluded in the 
educational or religious organizations. 
Can our club secure exemption on this 


charnable, 


bequest? 


A. Not as the facts are given in your 
letter. A Kiwanis club is not organized 
for charitable purposes only. Included 
in the constitutional Objects are the 
development of a more intelligent, ag- 
serviceable citizenship and 
a sound public opinion 
the Ballot Battalion 
charitable in nature 


gressive and 
the creating of 
Activities such as 
last not 
Your club should 
table fund or foundation and conduct all 
fund-raising ac- 


year are 


incorporate a chari- 

] 
ana 
tivities through this 
and bequests to this foundation would 


of its charitable 


foundation. Gifts 


be exempt from federal gift and estate 
taxes, and admissions to entertainments 
sponsored by it would be exempt from 
the admissions tax. 

Before incorporating such a founda- 
tion, it 1s necessary to secure permission 
from the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International. This may be secured from 
the General Office in Chicago 

Any further gifts or bequests should 
be made to the foundation 
sponsored by your club rather than to 


the club itself. 


charitable 


QO. Would you inform me if there is 
anything in Kiwanis which requires a 
set quorum for a meeting of the board 


of directors? 


A. Although there is no specific pro- 
vision as to the number required to 
constitute a quorum ata board of direc- 
tors meeting, Article XVII of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that Robert's Rules of Order shall 
be the parliamentary authority for all 
matters of procedure not specifically 
covered by the bylaws. Article LXIV of 
Robert's provides that in the 
of a contrary provision in the bylaws a 
majority is required for a quorum. If 
you have seven directors and five offi- 
cers (who are ex officio members of 
the board of directors) an attendance 
of seven is needed for a quorum. 


absence 


Q. Do we have the right to elect to 
membership a man from a_ neighbor- 


ing community in which there is no 


Kiwanis club? 


A. Yes. Under the provisions of the 
International bylaws andtthe Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws, men are eligible 
for membership in a club if they have 
either (1) their business, (2) their resi- 
dence, or (3) community interests 
within the territorial limits of 
club. The decision as to whether or not 
community within 
your club’s territory are sufficient to 
justify electing him to membership rests 
with the board of directors of your Ki- 
club. 


your 


a man’s interests 


wanis 


QO. Can alien be a member of 


Kiwanis? 


an 


A. Yes. There is no provision in the 
constitution bylaws of Kiwanis 
International requiring that a man be 
member of a 


and 


a citizen in order to be 
Kiwanis club. There are many citizens 
of the United States who are members 
of clubs in Canada and many Canadians 
who are members of clubs in the United 
States. 


©. Would you also advise if the im- 


mediate past president is to be in- 
eluded when arriving at the two-thirds 
majority of the entire board when vot- 


ing on membership proposals? 


A. Article VI, Section I of the club 


bylaws lists the officers of the club, in- 
cluded in which is the immediate past 


president. Article VII, Section | pro- 
vides that the board of directors shall 


consist of the officers and of the elected 
Since the 
president is an officer and 
member of the board of 

has to be counted in determining what 
two-thirds of the entire 


immediate past 


directors 
therefore a 


directors, he 


constitutes 
board of directors. 

QO. One of our members missed the 
first last month, but he 
tended the board meeting in the see- 
ond week of that month. He attended 
the second and third meetings of the 
month but missed the last He 
attended the board meeting on the sev- 
enth of the following month and 
claims that this can be credited for the 
meeting he missed in the last week of 


meeting at- 


one. 


last month. 


A. Article 3, Section (b) of the Offi- 
cial Attendance Rules provides: “Not 
more than one credit for board meeting 
make-up attendance shall be permitted 
during any one month.” Therefore, 
your member could make up only one 
of the meetings missed last month by 
attending a board meeting. He cannot 
be given credit for two missed meetings 
in a month by attending two board of 
directors meetings. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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By BEN DEAN. Past International President 


ee ENJOYS a priceless asset 
of public respect and esteem which has been 
accumulating for over a third of a century. 

Into the building of this asset 
have gone millions of man-hours of service 
in thousands of communities and wise leader- 
ship in directing the activities of our clubs 
along worthy channels. 

Year by year, as the good deeds 
of Kiwanis clubs multiply, the high regard 
in which Kiwanis is held by the people of 
Canada and the United States steadily 
expands. 

As Kiwanis leaders travel about, 
they find it an inspiring but also sobering 
experience to discover the honor and deter- 
ence paid Kiwanis, and to realize the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding this good will. 

As scores of new clubs and thou- 
sands of new members are added each year, 
ever increasing vigilance is called for in 
protecting the good name of Kiwanis. 

It was timely therefore that the 
delegates at the recent International con- 
vention in New York City should adopt Reso- 
lution No. 14 entitled “Kiwanis Prestige.” 

This resolution, after reminding 

members of the public esteem in which 
Kiwanis is held, went on to say: 
We as individual Kiwanians and clubs need to be 
ever conscious of our responsibility to see that our 
personal conduct, our club meetings and club 
projects are in full accord with the ideals and 
character of our organization. 

We who enjoy the many advan- 
tages of Kiwanis today must never forget 
that our rich heritage of public esteem was 
earned by the good works of Kiwanians dur- 
ing the past thirty-eight vears. It is ours 
not only to enjoy, but to guard and augment, 

Kiwanis is constantly in the lime- 
light. Its manifold activities make it a con- 
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spicuous target for those who are cuick to 
criticize and detract or who seek to exploit it. 

Our International Board is con- 
tinually urged by all manner of organiza- 
tions, movements and promotors to lend 
Kiwanis sanction and prestige to a variety 
of schemes, ventures and _ undertakings. 
Many are purely mercenary. Others have 
varying degrees of merit, but for the most 
part are inappropriate for Kiwanis and 
would divide and dissipate our energies. One 
of the less understood but most important 
services of Kiwanis leaders is to apply sound, 
sober judgment and experience to these 
proposals, many of which seem exciting and 
alluring. The strength of Kiwanis over the 
vears has been its consistent concentration 
on certain well-defined objectives. 

Occasionally a club with the best 
of motives has been drawn into some ques- 
tionable activity, and the sharp public re- 
action and protest which ensued testifies to 
the regard in which Kiwanis is held. People 
expect only the best of Kiwanis. We must 
not disappoint them. Communities lend their 
support to club projects because they have 
full confidence that Kiwanis motives and 
activities are above reproach. We dare not 
betray them. 

Older clubs and Kiwanians with 
a background of experience should be alert 
to counsel with the newer clubs who may be 
tempted to embark on activities inappropriate 
for Kiwanis. And in all clubs the committee 
of past presidents possesses a wealth of 
experience that current boards may well 
draw on. 

The resolution further states: 
And that as individual Kiwanians we daily wear 
our Kiwanis emblem with justifiable pride in our 
organization, and never to forget that as Kiwanians 
we are marked men from whom may be expected 
a full measure of community service. 

As each new Kiwanian is brought 
into our clubs, he should be made to under- 
stand what a rich heritage he shares and his 
obligation to guard this good will. 

Kiwanis can do something for a 
man. It can lift his sights, enlarge his 
sympathies, sharpen his sense of community 
responsibility, alert his citizenship and en- 
rich his life. 

In return, each of us must accept 
our share of responsibility for protecting the 
good name of Kiwanis. Each Kiwanian 
stands a little higher in the community be- 
cause he is a Kiwanian. Each must see that 
no act of his or of his club will ever sully 
that name. THE END 








The first of two articles 


By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


Washington Reporter for Newsweek Magazine 


t MAY be a farm wife in North 
| Dakota squinting skyward ove1 
the endless fields of wheat. It may 
be a teen-ager on the coast of Maine, 
huddled restlessly in a tower a few 
yards from where the waves smash 
over the rocks. Or it may be a 
middle-aged businessman in a small 
town in Oregon, staring into the 
night through the long, lonely hours 
before dawn 

Upon one of them—or upon an- 
other member of the Ground Ob- 
server Corps—may rest the fate of 
the nation. Yet theirs is not a spec- 
tacular task. Their moment of glory 
will be brief—a few hurried words 
into a telephone as the bombers soar 
by—and it will be lost in the rising 
tide of disaster. But their action may 
mean the difference between life 
and death for millions of persons; 
between victory and defeat for the 
United States of America. 

If the Communists struck today, 
they could deal a grievous, perhaps 
fatal blow to the USA. For the USSR 
has a modern, well-equipped air 
force that is approximately twice as 


attack, by the way, is defined offi- 
cially as one which would be severe 
enough to leave the nation § so 
crippled that we could not wage war. 

According to the last Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Russians will be strong 
enough, within one year, to whip us 
in a single day—if we are compla- 
cent enough not to stand guard! 

In the last few years there has 
been a tendency to take refuge be- 
hind our scientific safeguards. But 
the casualties expected in an attack 
by the Russians will find science a 
pitifully frail safeguard. The Aji 
Force estimates run as high as 11,- 
000,000 killed, and a team of the na- 
tion’s most distinguished scientists 
figures there would be some 13,000,- 
000 casualties from a sneak atomic 
attack. 

Our scientific defensive weapons 
are far from perfected. Even the 
radar screen around the perimeter 
of the United States is as porous 
as a wet sponge—a fact which is 
well known to Russian as well as 
US military men. The reason: Radar 
cannot follow the maneuverings of 


. the United States has no monopoly in the production 


of the hydrogen bomb... 


Georgi M. Malenkov, Premier of the USSR 


big as our own, with at least 1000 
bombers capable of blasting any 
point in the United States. More- 
over, the Russians are building their 
air force with desperate haste. We 
are building ours at an increasingly 
slower pace. The Russians have 
atomic bombs and are pouring more 
and more money into their atomic 
energy program. We are cutting 
down the funds channeled into ours. 
Within a year, according to our ex- 
perts, the Russians will be able to 
mount a “devastating” attack upon 
the United States. A “devastating” 
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any plane flying close to the ground. 
This means we face three alterna- 
tives in the defense of our nation: 
1) Leave the low-altitude radar gaps 
unguarded (which would be an in- 
vitation to disaster). 2) Develop 
special radar equipment which will 
send out a signal pattern designed 
to cover the unguarded areas (which 
will take too much time and may be 
prohibitively expensive). 3) Set up 
a network of human eyes probing 
the sky for low-flying marauders. 
This is the function of the Ground 
Observer Corps. It can be accom- 


nvitation to 


plished without great difficulty—if 
enough citizens are willing to con- 
tribute their time to protect their 
country. 

The effectiveness of a system of 
human observers to warn of ap- 
proaching air raids was demon- 
strated in both Europe and Asia 
during World War II. The British 
relied heavily upon ground observ- 
ers since radar was then in its 
infancy. “The Germans learned to 
respect the British system of warn- 
ings,’ says Air Force Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank McWalter, who is 
helping to develop the Ground Ob- 
server Corps. 

In China, where the system of 
ground observers was far more 
primitive than that used in England, 


the technique frequently proved 


more reliable than the American 
electronics system, says McWalter, 
who served in China during World 
War II. 

“I'd still be waiting for a check 
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from our own radar system after 
watching the Chinese raise three 
large balls, the signal for an immi- 
nent attack,” he recalls. Often the 
Japs began dropping bombs on our 
airfield before radar reported that 
enemy planes were approaching. 
At present, with the radar screen 
US civil defense authorities figure 
on a fifteen-minute warning if an 
attack comes. In an effort to in- 
crease the warning time to hours in- 
stead of minutes, the Civil Defense 
Administration and the Air Force 
launched Operation Skywatch in 
July 1952. The Ground Observer 
Corps in some twenty-seven states 
around the northern, and 
western boundaries of the country 


eastern, 


Civil defense .. . can make 
the difference between life and 
death, between freedom and the 


long night of the slave state. 


Stewart Alsop, 


Author and Atomic Warfare Expert 


(see map, page 12) was mobilized 
on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis. 
Nine other states farther inland were 
placed on a standby basis, principal- 
ly to aid in the tracking of planes 
previously sighted. 


“A flight of, say, forty planes 
headed in one direction could be 
sighted by one observer,” explains 


Lieutenant Colonel McWalter. “Then 
the formation could split up into 
four groups of ten planes each and 
head for different targets. We have 
to be able to locate and trace the 
paths of all the planes. This is why 
we need ground observers over a 
wide area.” 

To man the 19,400 observation 
posts and the forty-nine filter cen- 
ters on a_ round-the-clock basis, 
military and civil authorities issued 
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Flying low enough to avoid our radar 


network, Russian planes can devastate the nation in a 


single day. What can we do about it? Join 


the Ground Observer Corps, which 


plugs the holes in our air defense system. 


a call for at least 500,000 volunteers. 
The demands were hardly unreason- 
able, considering the horror of an 
atomic blitz. Volunteers were asked 
to spend a total of two hours a week 
on duty, yet one year after the initial 
call, only 200,000 persons had re- 
sponded to the plea! And without 


volunteer workers, great gaps re- 
main in our vital air defenses. 
Few organizations are as well 


qualified to bolster the Ground Ob- 
server Corps as Kiwanis. Kiwanians 
can supply the personnel which is 
essential to the success of the GOC 
program. And Kiwanis is strong in 


small towns where the need is 
especially great. 
A Kiwanis club can enter the 


Ground Observer Corps program by 
contacting the nearest Air Force unit 
or local or state civil defense admin- 
istrator. For the GOC is supervised 
jointly by the Air Force and the 
Civil Defense Administration. The 
Air Force is responsible for specific 
defense maneuvers, training, com- 
munications procedures and _ allied 
functions. The Civil Defense Admin- 
istration is responsible for the main- 
tenance of GOC records as well as 


Because we have incontrovertible evidence that Soviet Russia possesses 


recruiting of personnel and the like. 
Under this system of dual super- 
vision, GOC has been blended into 


a fast-moving defense command 
which includes observation posts 
(where planes are spotted), filter 


centers (where the reports from the 
various observation are re- 
corded, plotted on a large map and 
analyzed) and the air defense direc- 
tion center (which balances the re- 
ports of the Ground Observer Corps 
radar stations and 


posts 


with those from 
sends jet fighters scrambling to in- 
tercept unidentified aircraft). 

The effectiveness of this network 
demonstrated Sunday 
morning last November in New- 
comb, New York. Fourteen-year- 
Ron Hutchins decided to stay 
at his observation post for a 
more hours instead of quitting on 
schedule. Suddenly he spotted a 
four-engine plane heading south, in 
the general direction of New York 
and Washington. As Ron phoned his 
information to a filter center, sev- 
eral blips appeared on a radar screen 
manned by the Air Force. Acting on 
information phoned in by young 
Hutchins as well as the radar trace, 


one 


was 


old 
few 


atomic weapons, civil defense protection becomes sheer necessity. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States 
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a flight of Air Force jets whooshed 
up to challenge the aircraft. It turned 
out to be the Presidential plane, “In- 
dependence,” carrying then-Secre- 
tary-of-State Dean Acheson back to 
Washington from a conference in 
Canada. Despite the embarrassment 
of the plane’s pilot, whose flight plan 





had been mislaid, the incident indi- 
cated beyond doubt the efficiency of 





the Ground Observer Corps 
There are no standard locations 
observation posts In the forests 
the Northwest, they may be 
pecially built towers erected to 
ve the observer a clear view above 
the trees. In the plains of the Da- 
kotas, they may be nothing more 
than the front porch of a farmhouse 
or the loft of a barn. In towns and 
cities, they may be a corner on the 
top floor of tall buildings 
lo operate each observation post 
wenty-four hours a day, the corps 
needs from twenty-five to 150 per- 
ons. Each individual needs to work 









































nly two hours a week—but it may 
e the two hours before dawn rather 
an the two hours before dinner. 
Our toughest problem is to find 
people who are willing to work in 
the early morning hours,” says Lieu- 
tenant Colonel McWalter. “Every- 
ody volunteers to work in the late 
afternoon.” The Russians are not 
likely to accommodate us by at- 
tacking only at the time we find it 
most convenient to receive them, but 
this fact has not yet been realized by 
the American public. Here is a chal- 
lenge worthy of Kiwanis: to help 
America realize the grave menace 
which confronts us. Then, having 
spread the alarm, Kiwanis can 
strengthen the Ground Observer 
Corps by setting up posts and help- 
ing man the ones which are already 
established. Will you accept this 
challenge in your community? 


| Part Il of this article, scheduled for 
publication next month, will show 
how the Kiwanis clubs in one city 
operate a first-class observation post. 


—The Editors] 
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Above, the shaded area on this map is the por- 
tion of the North American continent which 
the US Air Force believes to be most in need 
of coverage by ground observer units. Much 
industrial activity is concentrated within this 
area, making it a likely target for air attack. 
Heavy population centers also are found 
here. At the left is a typical civil defense 
filter center in operation. The workers are 
plotting reports of plane movements in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Iowa during 
test exercises in Chicago. Many more volun- 
teers are urgently needed as ground observers, 
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By WILLIAM H. CARLSON 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Corvallis, Oregon 


Q™ AUTUMN afternoon I sat on 
the roof of Dearborn Hall at 
Oregon State College listening and 
watching for an enemy who wasn’t 
there. As a participant in our Ki- 
wanis “Operation Skywatch” I was 
keeping my ears and eyes cocked for 
Russian bombers that might be pass- 
ing over my observation post. But 
all was quiet. I was free to think 
and wonder. 

Sitting there in the golden beauty 
of an afternoon that a whole glori- 
ous summer and autumn had not 
matched, the grandeur of the Wil- 
lamette Valley came home to me 
with poignant force. To the east, 
rising dimly into the autumnal haze, 
but substantial and real, were the 
high Cascades. To the north lay 
McDonald Forest, golden in the 
slanting sun. And to the west Mary's 
Peak and the lesser hills lay pa- 
tiently waiting, in the infinity of 
days, to once again mask the sun 
from the land. As the sun rimmed 
the hills in golden beauty and sank 
away, the moon, pale and enormous, 
rose over the dusky eastern moun- 
tains. 

Still I sat watching and listening. 

But to my ears came only sounds 
of peace and happiness—the shrieks 
and the laughter of children happily 
at play, the continuous hum of cars 
busily scurrying homeward, the 
noises of local birdmen soaring 
easily aloft in the waning light. And 
then came the twinkling lights of 
home and fireside. 

All was peace and beauty. Yet 
here I sat, as did citizens at that pre- 
cise moment all about our great 
land, waiting and watching for an 
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Reflections 
ona 
rooftop 


The author, like countless other thoughtful 


citizens, is worried about the danger of a Russian air 


blitz that could devastate 


enemy who was poised, powerful 
and unpredictable. Through the 
length and breadth of our nation 
these volunteers were watching and, 
no doubt, musing just like me. On 
the high mountains and the sparsely 
peopled tablelands of the Rockies; 
amidst the fertile Midwestern fields 
and streams; in the teeming indus- 
trial cities of the East; in cities and 
fields of the Southwest: along the 
great Father of Waters, bisecting the 
continent with his snaky signature; 
and on a far away Eastern seashore. 
In all these places I could visualize 
Americans busy at work and play, 
under the Damocles sword of World 
War III. 

The thought was inescapable. Why 
must man, with his wildest dreams 
of mastery over physical things 
turned into full-bodied achievement, 
fear his fellow man? Why must 
great nations waste their substance 
and offer up their youth in battle 
and in fear of battle? Why, with 
mastery over so much, can man not 
master his relations with his fellow 
man? 

From where I was sitting, I could 
look down on the college library. 
Under that black tarred roof, I knew, 
were hundreds of thousands of 
books. Enough to well reflect the 
complications and fears of the times 
in which we live—books to explain 


the United States. 


why citizens like myself were watch- 
ing to ward off death and destruc- 
Under that roof 
also reposed numerous volumes re- 
cording our understanding and mas- 
tery of things physical: how to pro- 
duce more and better foods, how to 


tion from the skies. 


devise ever better, stronger, more 
powerful machines, how to devastate 
and tear apart the very building 
blocks of the universe. 

Under that single roof reposed a 
tremendous amount of know-how 
patiently and eagerly probed from 
his surroundings by man, the 
searcher. But in all the volumned 
rows there were, I thought, rela- 
tively few books of wisdom, of in- 
sight into the nature and needs of 
the human spirit. And of these 
books, the best were comparatively 
ancient—the books of Confucius, 
Lao-tse, Buddha and Christ. Books 
which I was suddenly conscious of 
not having read sufficiently. Here, 
in my own failure to read, to ponder 
and to heed the words of insight, of 
compassion, of understanding, in 
these and similar books of wisdom— 
a failure which I know I share with 
citizens of the world generally—lay, 
perhaps, the key to the strains and 
stresses, the obsessions, fears, the 
dangers of our times. Thoughtfully, 
I surrendered the Skywatch to still 
another Kiwanian. THE END 
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By ERNEST R. TIDYMAN 


| r IS TOO BAD that misers don’t leave 
Most of them 
would make Captain Kidd’s buried 


treasure maps 


trinkets look like very small pota- 


toes. One such miser’s map would 
show an arrow pointing to a dust- 
gathering safety deposit box that had 
not been opened for twenty-eight 
years Here the 
would find a fabulous hoard of gems 
that had been stashed away by an 


treasure-hunter 


eccentric woman who chose to live 
as a pauper 

Anothe1 show the 
path to a battered old barrel, covered 


chart would 


only by cobwebs and standing for- 


lornly in the basement of a tumble- 
down, weather-worn house in To- 
ronto. The reward would be $25,000 
here 

But there are no such maps. 


Misers do not broadcast their wealth 
or even hint of it. This accounts for 





the amazement of the Toronto police 
who, not long ago, were searching 
the home of John Laughlin. 
Laughlin died at the age of 104, vic- 
tim of gas escaping from the anti- 


one 


quated stove in his kitchen. The 
authorities investigating his death 
and gathering his personal effects 


found each room of the house lit- 
tered with junk 


tin cans, bottles, paper bags, worn- 


There were rusty 
out shoes—scraps of every imagin- 
able sort. 

But this was not ordinary debris. 

One officer kicked a tin can from 
his path. It jingled strangely. He 
pried the top from the rusty con- 
tainer and turned it upside down. 
Out poured money—big bills, little 
bills and a pocketful of change 

The surprised officers tried the 
same experiment with a couple of 
crinkled paper bags. More money 
fell into their hands. Their 
bright with excitement, they turned 
to the old books and magazines 
scattered on shelves. 


eyes 


Into teacups 











they poked, under the carpets, in the 
mattresses—every where. 

They found each _ time. 
Some important-looking legal papers 
This search 
week 


money 


also began to turn up. 
went on for an _ incredible 
packed with suspense and surprises. 
When the officers had finished, they 
added it all up to $25,000 cash and 
deeds to real estate conservatively 
valued at two million dollars. 

What about the barrel? Para- 
doxically, it held the greatest sur- 
prise of all and almost went forgot- 
ten. Grimy, uncovered and missing 
a couple of staves, it stood in plain 
sight near the center of the base- 
ment. It had been too obvious to 
attract attention until a week after 
the original search, when the officers 
were ordered back to Laughlin’s 
home for “one last look.” 

They peered into the barrel and 
found another $25,000 cash nestling 
in it. Laughlin had accumulated 
his wealth in quiet real estate deals. 
Why he bothered is a mystery, for 
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Don't be too sure 
that old reeluse down 


the street is as 


hard-up as he seems. He 
might possibly be 
richer than Croesus 


or the Aga Khan. 


the vigorous old gentleman never 
indulged in luxuries or expensive 
whims. In fact, he did all his own 
house painting until he was eighty 
and pedaled around town on a bi- 
cycle until he was 101. 

Laughlin was, of course, a miser; 
a member of that strange breed 
dedicated to the extremes of parsi- 
mony and privacy. Perhaps Laughlin 
felt so monumentally insecure 
among his fellow men that he could 


find happiness only in_ seclusion, 
where his gigantic fortune would 
serve, if necessary, as a_ bastion 


against intruders. 

This also could have been the case 
with Mrs. Katherine Pike, whose 
home in Owatonna, Minnesota was 
not unlike Laughlin’s. She gave a 
more convincing performance of 
poverty, however. Mrs. Pike’s home 
was so shabby and she appeared to 
be in such poor circumstances that 
sympathetic neighbors often crept 
to her door in the dead of night to 
leave baskets of food. They were 
afraid that the little old lady was 
starving. 

A probate court judge and some 
local bank representatives, who also 
believed she was in dire financial 
straits, got a mighty surprise when 
Mrs. Pike died and they went to her 
home to get things in order. 

They found $23,000 cash, $3000 
worth of diamonds and $14,000 in 
uncashed checks scattered through 
the house. Some of the money was 
wrapped in old newspapers and 
stuffed into crevices to keep out the 
wind. 

One of the men bellowed in dis- 
belief when he discovered bank- 
books showing that Mrs. Pike had a 
balance of $240,000 in her New York 
account. But the figures were right. 
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It turned out that the startled 
gentleman had been one of the 
anonymous philanthropists who left 
food at her door. All during his 
nocturnal charity visits, Mrs. Pike 
had been in a financial position to 
buy practically the entire town— 
lock, stock and barrel! 

The mysterious safety deposit box 
enters here. A reference to it was 
found among Mrs. Pike’s papers. A 
New York bank confirmed its exist- 
ence but reported that it had not 
been opened for twenty-eight years. 

A small group of bank officials 
gathered at the box to witness its 
opening. They gasped in astonish- 
ment when it creaked open. The 
box was packed to the top with a 
sparkling king’s ransom in gems. 

In addition to their seclusion and 
savings, all misers have another 
point in common: Everybody is 
worried about their welfare. 

The Cleveland neighbors of Wil- 
liam Davey, for example, were a 
terrible nuisance with all their con- 
cern, and Davey avoided them with 
grim determination. He _ brought 
this situation upon himself by never 
eating anything other than bread 
and soup. The neighborhood grocer 
told all the folks in the area that 
poor Mr. Davey could not afford to 
buy meat or vegetables. Just bread 
and soup. Together they shook 
their heads in sympathy and asked, 
“TIsn’t it terrible?” 

Apparently it was not so terrible 
to Davey, because the seventy-six- 
year-old recluse could have covered 
his table with the delicacies of the 
world anytime he wished. Davey 
just liked bread and soup. Also, they 
were cheap. 

Davey’s bankbooks made interest- 
ing reading when he died. They 
showed that he had $420,213 in one 
account, $349,011 in another. He 
also had a safety deposit box con- 
taining $43,265 cash and deeds to 
valuable real estate. 


How vo misers accumulate these 
Each has his own pe- 
culiar method. 

Nathaniel H. Woods of Cleveland 
lowered his kitchen ceiling to con- 
serve heat, moved into that one 
room and saved every nickel he 
could. He cooked both breakfast 
and supper in this bedroom-kitchen 
and went out only for lunch, which 
he had at the soda bar at the Rail- 
road YMCA, a few blocks from his 
house. A former railroad engineer, 
Woods drew the chuckles of his 
neighbors by filling the unused por- 
tion of his house and the garage with 


vast sums? 


a weird collection of items. 

Among these were twelve cats and 
three ancient automobiles. But if 
the neighbors laughed at Woods’ 
vagaries, they found the joke had 
been his when it developed that he 
had saved $105,000 by adhering 
strictly to his rigid economies. 

August Wagner also was a close 
man with a dollar. He boarded with 
a married sister at her home in Old 
Newburgh, Ohio and spent little of 
the pension money he received from 
a chemical factory. He often com- 
plained of the difficulties he had in 
“putting a little away for the later 
years.” 

Wagner put a good deal more than 


a little away, however. He chose 
a safety deposit box to hold his 
wealth and maintained it as a top 


secret. It was opened after his 
death, and relatives found ninety- 
eight United States Government 
Savings Bonds. Nicely mature, they 
were worth $1000 each. 

One of the most embittered of 
enigmatic individuals was 
Von der Heid, a _ virtual 
hermit in—of all places to be a 
hermit—a Brooklyn tenement. He 
never spoke to anyone if he could 
help it and lived in silence in a tiny 
top-floor room. 

This strange oldster had $18,000 in 
American banks and five times that 
amount in German banking houses. 
Here though, another 
man who gave every indication to 
his neighbors that he could not ever 
afford a square meal. 

He was not bidding for sympathy. 
He did not even care much for the 
country in which he had been able 
to grow wealthy. He made this 
abundantly clear in the single docu- 
ment he left to dispose of his for- 
tune. It said: “I bequeath all my 
belongings to the State Bank of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

William Howard Higgins of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey does not really 
qualify as a true miser, but he de- 

of Higgins was 


these 
Henry 


again, was 


serves an A for Effort. 
in his seventies when he had a rous- 
ing argument with his wife. He 
promptly moved out of their com- 
fortable home and into a shack. He 
lived there for seven years, until the 
authorities made him move home 
again. 

When they tore down the shack, 
they found $3565.63, all in coins, 
strewn on the floor of the tiny re- 
treat. Experts on such matters 
might theorize that Higgins got 
started on the fantastic road to being 
a miser too late in life to make a 
success of it. THE END 
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By FRANK L. REMINGTON 
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€ iy 
hy was early Saturday morning. to promote interest in the sport, 
By the side of a nearly deserted wherever it may be found, and who 
Real hot-rod highway near Newburyport, Massa- someday hope to unveil to the public 
chusetts. a businessman. tinkered the true meaning of the word ‘HOT- 
enthusiasts don’t gamble ineptly beneath the hood of his ROD.” 
stalled sedan. About as proficient Newspaper accounts often picture 
in mechanical know-how as a poli- _hot-rodders as young speed demons 


with Death ' 
tician in saving money, he was’ with a zest for liquor and may- 


slamming down the hood in disgust hem who menace the highways in 


on the highways. Instead “ 

when another vehicle rolled up. souped-up “gook-wagons. Actu- 

: “Need some help, mister?” A_ ally, most hot-rod owners are intel- 

they spend thelr teen-ager hopped out. In a few mo- ligent young Americans with a pen- 

ments his expert eyes spotted the chant for automobiles. They spend 

time tinkering with difficulty. He corrected it with a months, even years, in backyard 

few deft adjustments. Before the workshops building their cars from 

motors and competing on driver could properly voice his the ground up. And the finished 

thanks, the youth slipped a green product is generally a_ purring 

supervised race tracks card into his hand and departed. powerhouse of speed and mechanical 
Somewhat bewildered, the busi- perfection. 

and ebstacie courses. nessman glanced at the card. “You Several months ago a General 

have been assisted,” it read, “by a Motors engineer got the surprise of 

member of the ‘Cam Snappers’ Club his life. “Well, I'll be .. .!” he ex- 

of Newburyport, a ‘HOT-ROD’ or-__ claimed, pointing to a car at a hot- 

ganization formed by a group of re- rod exhibition. “For seven years 


sponsible auto enthusiasts dedicated I’ve had a design like that body on 
my drafting boards and haven’t been 
able to get it approved. Now here 
comes a teen-age kid to beat me to 
it.” Little wonder that the auto- 
motive industry is beginning to 
regard hot-rodding as an invaluable 
training ground for future engineers. 

Typical of hundreds of similar or- 
ganizations the nation over, the 
Newburyport “Cam Snappers” Club 





The energetic little hot-rod at the left is 
being speed-tested on a drag run. In 

a quarter-mile stretch, this souped-up car 
has hit 140 miles an hour—from a standstill! 
Speed driving is carefully supervised. 
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has pledged itself to help eliminate 
reckless driving and to assist anyone 
who needs help. 
club promise to 


along the road 
Members of the 
maintain the safety equipment of 
their such as brakes, lights 
and exhaust system, in perfect work- 
ing condition. The local police de- 
partment staunchly supports the 
group. Daniel Murphy, Massachu- 
setts’ safety commissioner, perhaps 
had this club in mind when he said, 
“Hot-rods are no problem at all.” 

It’s ill-advised who 
pilot fenderless jalopies that gen- 
erally pose a hazard on the highways 
and blacken the reputation of hot- 
Genuine hot-rodders con- 

term these animated 
‘“shot-rods.” There’s a 
among _hot- 
rodders, however, to take _ shot- 
rodders into their clubs and instruct 
them in the finer points of driving 
and mechanics. 

Says Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council: “If 
young folks have to like speed—and 
apparently they do—it’s certainly 
better for them to get rid of this urge 
in an organized, supervised manner 
than to take it out on the public 
highways. 

“Real hot-rodders—the youngsters 
who confine their fast driving to the 
air strips and other designated places 
—can have an important influence 
for greater sanity and safety among 
their fellow teen-agers by emphasiz- 
ing, as they do, the difference be- 
tween hot-rodders and shot-rodders. 


cars, 


teen-agers 


rodders 
temptuously 
junk heaps 


growing movement 
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Above left, hot-rod racers line up at the starting line of the speed 


trial grounds at Bonneville, Utah. 
this stretch. 


There are no races, just speed tests, on 


Above, a hot-rod zooms along the safe, smooth salt flats. 


The Bonneville National this month is expected to attract more than 1000 


hot-rod enthusiasts from all parts of the country. 
Below, this sporty-looking model excels in performance 


will be on exhibit. 


Some 300 hot-rods 


as well as appearance, It took first prize at a national hot-rod 
driving school for its proficiency in negotiating an obstacle course. 





“The National Safety Council be- 
lieves that whatever people do, it 
should be done as safely as possible. 
We aren’t against thrills and fun. 
We're against silly, needless chance- 
taking.” 

Superficially today’s hot-rod usu- 
ally appears no different than an 
ordinary stock car. The only way 
to spot a hot-rod is to take a good 
long gander inside the hood. If the 
engine glistens with mechanical im- 
provements and is built for faster 
acceleration, higher speed, greater 
economy and better all-around per- 
formance, then it’s a hot-rod. The 
body may or may not be modified. 

Hot-rodding originated in Cali- 
fornia back in the ‘twenties. An 


his 
the 
fenders from his Ford and milling 
the engine head to increase engine 


nurtured 
stripping 


enthusiast 
mania by 


unknown 
motoring 


compression and secure greater 
power. The success he attained in 
stepped-up acceleration and_ in- 
creased gas mileage inspired other 
motor-minded young men to ex- 
periment with such innovations as 
twin carburetors, two or dual ex- 
hausts and other accessories. Before 
long these pioneer hot-rodders in- 
augurated regular excursions to 
isolated desert areas to their 
vehicles against ordinary stock cars, 

This seed blossomed into modern 
hot-rodding, which has reached its 
greatest development in California. 


race 
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300 hot-rod 


Today there are some 
clubs throughout that state. “The 
true hot-rod driver,” says W. A. 


Huggins, California’s safety educa- 
tion officer, “is safer than the aver- 
age motorist.” 

Hot-rodders compete in various 
types of contests. The simplest is 
the gymkhana, a test of driving skill 
over an obstacle course where abil- 
maneuver a car is far more 
This test pro- 
cautious 


ity to 
important than speed 
better 
habit: 
form of diversion, the con- 


and more 


In reliability runs, 


duces 
ariving 
anothe1 


testants drive along the highways on 


a predetermined course Drivers 
must obey speed zone limits and 
local traffic regulations. Although 
this is a timed contest, the prize 
doesn’t necessarily go to the first 
driver crossing the finish line. The 


winning car reaches the destination 


n the most efficient and safest driv- 
ng time 
The drag 


race commands the 


keenest interest among most hot- 
odders. It’s a test of acceleration 
and speed with two cars running 


over a quarter-mile course from a 
Drag racing requires 
unused 


standing start 
an abandoned airstrip, an 
stretch of highway or a similar facil- 
ity. Sometimes a drag run contest- 
ant races against the clock instead 
of another car. 

Most clubs 


social activities, such as dances, and 


hot-rod also sponsor 


participate in public service cam- 


paigns. Some groups post safe- 


Hot-rodder Dave Mitchell, below, 


stands 


driving posters on school bulletin 
boards and check safety equipment 
of neighborhood cars. Pasadena, 
California hot-rodders regularly in- 
spect police cars and the cops are 
well pleased with their thorough- 
ness. 

Oregon’s former governor, Doug- 
las McKay, a staunch Kiwanian and 
now Secretary of the Interior, per- 
sonally presented the Portland “Road 
Angels” with a huge trophy for their 
outstanding record in Hot-Rod Blood 
Donors Week. The _ twenty-nine 
club members all gave and 
brought in 152 additional donors. 

Such activities promote hot-rod- 
ding and devotees of the sport 
understand the need to further edu- 
cate the public to the true meaning 
of “hot-rod.” The stigma of reac- 
tionary disapproval, however, often 


blood 


provides incentive for a club’s for- 
mation. Several months ago a group 
of Washington, D.C. hot-rodders met 
to discuss some serious charges 
against teen-age drivers. 

“Most of us have too much money 
in our cars to drive recklessly,” one 
lad asserted. “It’s the shot-rodders 
and show-offs that cut the capers 
and endanger lives. And all of us 
get the blame.” 

The youngsters agreed they must 
curb irresponsible teen-age jalopy 
drivers or suffer the consequences of 
their escapades. Before the evening 
ended the group formed the nucleus 
of a_hot-rod club—the “Gents’ 
Roadster Association.” The mem- 


beside his prize-winning pickup 


truck—a smooth-operating compilation of parts from several different cars, 
In front of the truck, which is hydramatic, are some of the trophies which 
Mitchell's know-how has garnered. His truck took Grand Sweepstakes honors, 
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bers must obey the group’s regula- 
tions or be dropped. 

Another recently formed club, the 
“Igniters” of Renton, Washington, 
now boasts ten members, all stu- 
dents of the local high school. Each 
tries to own a car—unless he’s too 
young to drive. Then he helps with 
the other cars. Before joining, each 
youngster’s hot-rod must pass a test 
to make sure it’s in the best possible 
operating condition. After joining, 
a member is liable to a stiff fine from 
the club if he breaks traffic rules or 
gets a ticket. 


QOrren service organizations like 
Kiwanis sponsor hot-rod clubs. Local 
police departments, high school 
teachers and parents usually co- 
operate in whipping up interest for 
a hot-rod club among prospective 
members, although in many cases 
the youngsters themselves initiate 
an organization and then seek adult 
guidance. Sponsoring groups work 
with the youths in drawing up by- 
laws, securing “drag strips’ and 
garages, and spreading good will. 
For these efforts a sponsoring or- 
ganization usually realizes dividends 
in reduced accidents and decreased 
juvenile delinquency. 

Hot-rod enthusiasts in this coun- 
try now number over a million. But 
there are still those persons who 
would do away with hot-rods and 
penalize the thousands of young 
men who enjoy building and operat- 
ing them. Happily, though, there’s 
a growing realization among respon- 
sible citizens and law enforcement 
agencies that the sport promotes safe 
driving, encourages interest in the 
automotive field and generally works 
for community betterment. 

The National Safety Council 
agrees. President Dearborn puts it 
this way: 

“Adult guidance toward 
driving by young people under any 
circumstances is a worthwhile proj- 
ect. I’m sure that anything Kiwanis 
clubs can do to promote safer driv- 
ing among hot-rodders—and among 


safer 


any other drivers—will be an im- 
portant contribution toward better 
living.” 


A recent letter to Hot Rod Maga- 
zine, “bible” of the movement, 
epitomizes the older generation’s 
changing attitude toward the sport: 
“.. My father, who once wanted all 
hot-rods banned from the streets, 
now reads all my magazines and has 
become so_ interested that he 
hopped-up the family car. Now he 
wants to build a rod to race. Thanks 
for converting dad ....” THE END 
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How’s your 





eB em 


A MIDDLE-AGED Chicago office clerk, 

seeking to buy a diamond- 
studded watch for his wife as a 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
present, asked a Chicago jewelry 
store for credit. 

“Certainly,” assured the sales- 
man. “Fill out this blank, and while 
your watch is being inspected and 
polished, we’ll arrange the details.” 
Within five minutes he showed the 
customer the glistening timepiece in 
a velvet case. “Shall we wrap it as 
a gift?” he asked. 

“You mean I can take it with me? 
Why, you don’t know me.” 

“Maybe we know more about you 
than think. Happy anniver- 
sary!” 

The pleased patron left, not realiz- 
ing how much the store did know 
about him. While he was waiting, 
one of the employees had telephoned 
the Credit Bureau of Cook County. 
A signal light atop a section in its 
long rows of files flashed, and a girl 
with a portable headphone took the 
man’s name and pulled out his rec- 
ord. 

“Home; prompt; three houses; sta- 
ble,” she reported, which, expanded, 
meant he owned his home; had ac- 
counts, which he paid promptly, 
with three business houses; and was 
considered a man of stability. This 
report was enough to enable him to 
charge anything within reason. 

The Credit Bureau of Cook Coun- 
ty has records on approximately 
three million individuals and firms 
in the Chicago metropolitan area 
and answers an average of 40,000 
queries a month on credit standings. 
This bureau is one of 2000 belonging 
to the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Missouri. They maintain up- 


you 
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By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


A good reputation for paying off debts is one of 


your most precious assets. 


ward of 100,000,000 credit records. 
Because of their quick exchanges of 
information, a man’s credit will fol- 
low him wherever he goes in this 
country. There are also several 
thousand independent credit bu- 
reaus, local or regional in nature, or 
maintained by particular interests or 
enterprises such as florists, mail or- 
der businesses, dairymen, paint and 


wallpaper dealers, doctors, elec- 
trical manufacturers and lumber- 
men. Credit bureaus differ from 


Dun & Bradstreet, Incorporated in 
that the former primarily provide 
individual credit ratings, while the 
latter reports mainly on the credit 
standing of corporations, partner- 
ships and business enterprises. 

In a day when ninety per cent of 
all business transactions are carried 
out on an other-than-cash basis, 
your credit rating is a valued posses- 
sion. It can make or mar you. 
Credit is as sensitive as a fine pre- 
cision instrument. You can spend 
twenty-five years building up a fine 
credit structure, then can quickly 
demolish it by some act of negli- 
gence. It’s strange but true that the 
man who goes into debt for furniture 
or a motorear, or who _ borrows 
money at the bank for personal use, 
and pays promptly, is a better credit 
risk than the man who always pays 
cash. The borrower has an estab- 
lished credit rating. 

A well-known Chicagoan, who 
prided himself on paying with fold- 
ing money, was recently turned 
down by a bank when he applied for 
a loan—he had no credit standing! 

The credit-bureau system, origi- 
nally a sort of “Stop!” sign for mer- 
chants considering credit requests 
from chronically delinquent debtors, 
deadbeats and “skips,” has become a 
major factor in fostering good busi- 
ness by discouraging delays in pay- 
ments and by promoting honesty 
But the system isn’t used by busi- 
nessmen alone. Some sage parents 


look up the credit standing of their 
daughters’ suitors, figuring that good 
business habits mean stability, in- 
dustry and other husbandly virtues. 
Country clubs, fraternal, business 
and professional organizations fre- 
quently determine a candidate’s ap- 
plication for membership on_ his 
credit-bureau rating—they consider 
it an indication of character. Land- 
lords in many cities turn to credit 
bureaus for reports on prospective 
tenants. 

A good credit rating will establish 
your standing almost anywhere. 
“Just like Texas goodheartedness,” 
a tourist from the Midwest said. “I 
blew into a leading Dallas store and 
ordered some things costing about 
$1000. After a few minutes the de- 
partment head said I could charge it. 
I didn’t have to file a credit applica- 
tion or anything.” 

The tourist did not know that the 
Dallas store had called long-distance 
to his home-town credit bureau, 
which gave him a favorable report. 

A good credit rating will be indis- 
pensable if you ever start your own 
business. It may also help you get 
a job, for many employers, espe- 
cially the larger corporations, now 
look up credit ratings when con- 
sidering applicants. For such cus- 
tomers, many credit bureaus have 
expanded their service to include 
character-and-ability reports. These 
amount to personality studies, with 
information about habits and asso- 
ciations, stability, mental attitude, 
family history, health, integrity, 
willingness to assume responsibility, 
et cetera. 

You may wonder how an organ- 
ization of strangers can assemble the 
facts of your personal life. A man 
who wanted to test what a credit 
bureau knew about him persuaded 
the manager to let him look at his 
record. He found out that the bu- 
reau had quite a lot about him on 
file. Much of the basic data—date 
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and place of birth, parentage and 
schooling, previous jobs and length 
of service in each—had come from 
an application form he had filled out 
some time before in asking credit at 
a store. This information, filed with 
the credit bureau by the store, be- 
comes available to all credit-bureau 
members. Salary reports had been 
secured from former employers. In- 
formation about his father’s business 
city 
and 


record in another 
high 


furnished 


credit 
file. His 
had 


and 


and 
was on school 
college educational 
charac- 


had re- 


reports personality 


teristics 3usiness houses 
ported on his installment payments. 
Neighbors had been queried. They 
classified him as a sober household- 
er, keeping up his property and sel- 
dom coming in late at night—they 
could hear him when he put his car 
away 

When a major checkup of an indi- 
information 


vidual is being made, 


may be secured from court records, 
vital-statistics bureaus, fraternal or- 
ganizations, clubs, landlords and the 


Death 


and 


notices, re- 
inheritances, 


corner grocer. 
ports of lawsuits 
even personal advertisements “Not 
responsible for anyone’s debts except 
my own,” and every other item that 
may have any bearing on anyone’s 
credit or character, are daily clipped 
from newspapers and filed in the 
records of those named or affected. 
There is little that will 
credit bureau. 

The person perpetually tardy with 
honest, yet 


escape a 


his payments may be 
have a poor credit rating. As a mat- 
ter of fact, according to Carl S. 
Hobbet, general manager of the 
Credit Bureau of Cook County, a 
bad credit rating usually is not a 
sign of bad morals or dishonesty but 
of bad habits. Hobbet figures that 
ninety-five per cent or more of all 
delinquents are essentially honest; it 


is carelessness, laziness or lack of 
management ability that makes 
them procrastinate until pressure 


forces them to pay. 


S ome PEOPLE pay rent promptly 
but are delinquent on bills. Some 
live on modest incomes and maintain 
a good credit standing, but a sudden 
jump in salary goes to their heads 


and they become _ squanderers. 
There are persons who wouldn't 
beat anyone out of a dime but 


will let three or four installments 
pile up, then pay all at once. These 
negligences are hard on the creditor, 
still harder on the debtor’s credit 
rating. 

A high-salaried executive applied 
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to a Chicago jewelry store for credit 
on several expensive items. His 
credit application was flashed to the 
Credit Bureau of Cook County. 
Back came the cryptic answer by 
telephone: “39,000; fourteen houses, 
ten adverses; ninety to 180.” Trans- 
lated, that meant his income was 
$39,000 a year; he had charge ac- 

business estab- 
which had: made 
payments, 


counts at fourteen 
lishments, ten of 
adverse reports on his 
which averaged ninety to 180 days 
delay. The jewelry concern refused 
to give him credit 

He stormed in on Manager Hob- 
bet. “Why did you give me a bad 
credit rating?” he demanded. “I 
make nearly $40,000 a year and can 
and do pay all my bills.” 

“You make your record,” said 
Hobbet. “We merely keep it. Sev- 
eral stores report you are three to 
six months in paying your accounts.” 

If a man’s credit rating is un- 
favorable—particularly if it reveals 
evidence of fraud or deception—it 
will track him down like a blood- 
hound. Therefore, if hardship, sick- 
ness, unemployment or other re- 
verses ever make prompt payment 
of a debt impossible, it is wise to 
submit a truthful statement of these 
facts to your creditor, together with 
definite plans for meeting your ob- 
ligation. Probably this will keep 
your record from being marred. 

Banks and reputable stores will 
close their doors to crooks, dead- 
beats or “skips.” Only the high- 
interest, high-pressure type of loan 
agency will lend these people money, 
usually requiring a wage assign- 
ment. Only _ borderline 
with shoddy products and marked- 
up prices will give them credit. 

Members of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America follow a unique 
plan in paying each other for credit 
investigations. They buy coupons 
of different monetary values from 
the headquarters in St. Louis, and 
each bureau encloses the appropriate 
coupon when it requests information 
from another bureau. by mail. 
Coupons immediately follow when 
telephone or telegraph appeals for 
credit ratings are made. 

There are twenty-four classifica- 
tions of reports, costing anywhere 
from thirty-seven cents for a one- 
reference order to $5 and up 
for a detailed personal investiga- 
tion. A job-reference report costs 
$1.07, covering various employ- 
ments, wages or salaries, absentee- 
ism and other items. A more de- 
tailed report, including character of 
family, drinking habits, et cetera, 


concerns 


comes to $2. Much personal infor- 
mation is gained by telephoning a 
subject’s neighbors. A special di- 
rectory listing telephones by street 
address instead of alphabetically 
enables the investigator to find im- 
mediately the names of those living 
nearby. No deception is used in the 
questioning; the quizzer states that 
it is the credit bureau requesting 
confidential information. At least 
five neighbors are queried, and the 
verdict is drawn from the sum total 
of their opinions. A hostile attitude 
by any is soon discerned. 


Who are the best credit risks? 
The Credit Bureau of Cook County 
checked its records, found that busi- 


ness executives, accountants and 
store managers score a high of 
ninety. Physicians, engineers, den- 


tists, farm owners, Army and Navy 
officers, office workers and college 
teachers follow, rating from eighty- 
nine to eighty-seven. 

Railroad and _ post-office em- 
ployees, skilled factory workers, 
restaurant managers and_ school- 
teachers, clergymen, nurses and 
public officials toe the eighty-six to 
eighty-two mark. Salesmen, print- 
ers, lawyers and judges, plumbers, 
policemen and firemen, carpenters 
and watchmen register a little fur- 
ther down in the prompt-payment 


scale. Farm hands are last. 
Here are some suggestions bu- 
reaus offer for maintaining your 


credit rating: 
>» Don’t be afraid of legitimate, use- 
ful debt. But make it your servant, 
not your master. 
> Before incurring indebtedness, 
carefully calculate your ability to 
make the payments, remembering 
that a close budget is not safe. Leave 
a fair margin for emergencies. 
> Pay all bills promptly. 
> If loss of job, sickness or an un- 
usual expense causes serious delay 
in payment, call the credit manager 
and explain. If you ignore his re- 
quests for payment, he will report 
you to the credit bureau, and an 
“adverse” on your card will perma- 
nently mar your record. 
» Never ignore a demand for pay- 
ment, however strange or unjust it 
may seem. At least investigate it. 
> If you are sued in court or become 
involved in litigation, no matter how 
innocent you are, explain your side 
to the credit bureau. Your defense, 
as well as the court action, will be- 
come a part of your record. 

Take good care of your credit 
standing and it will take good care 
of you. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


If Junior is trudging “reluctantly” 
back to school this month, I don’t 
blame him. We give school and col- 
lege kids a raw deal. Where else is 
an individual expected to put in a 
full day of mental and/or physical 
energy, then take home an armful 
of after-supper labor five nights a 
week? 
* * * 


Most of us cherish the right to 
say what we please—and wish we 
had the courage to. 


* * * 


Don’t worry about your limited 
schooling; ignorance isn’t so ter- 
rible. It gives rise to at least nine- 
tenths of our conversation. 


* * * 


A louder rap of the gavel for any 
committee chairman who neglects to 
call committee meetings or to get his 
written reports in on time. He’s like 
the free-loader who wants all the 
privileges of citizenship without any 


of its responsibilities. 


* * * 


Research by Professor Lehman 
of Ohio University “proves,” says 
he, that there is no connection 
whatever between ability and age. 
Can’t agree with you, professor. I 
don’t have near the ability to at- 
tract young women now that I had 
at age twenty. 

* * * 


“Footprints on the sands of time” 


don’t necessarily mean that you did 
something noble. Too often they are 


just the marks of a heel. 
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Dear Don Mumford 
Governor, New York District: 

Last June we accepted your invita- 
tion to climb your Statue of Liberty, 
go down in your subways and stare 
in awe at your Manhattan Island. 
October is the ideal month for you 
Eastern Kiwanians to come climb to 
the top of our Squaw Peak, go down 
in our matchless Carlsbad Caverns 
and stare in awe at our Grand Can- 
yon. Make your plans. 

Merle Tucker 


Governor, Southwest District 
* * * 


The route of all evil? Easy 
Street! 


* * * 


This I’ve learned—no man can 
get everything he wants out of life, 
nor mold any other man to his pat- 


tern. 





“Best way to knock a chip off a 
man’s shoulder,” advises Kiwanian 
Jack Hyer of University City, Mis- 
souri, “is to pat him on the back.” 


* * * 


Gossip, they say, is a way of say- 
ing nothing in such manner as to 
leave nothing unsaid. 


* * * 
Freedom of speech should’ be 


granted only to those who speak the 
language of freedom. 


* * * 

“Don’t know what I'd do without 
my wife,” cracked Bud Bane at our 
last Ladies’ Night. “She never 
gives me a chance to find out.” 


Dick Smith, our club’s movie 
palace man, was advertising a five- 
dimensional program. “One feature 
in 3-D,” he explained, when we 
challenged his veracity, “and an- 
other one in conventional 2-D. 
That’s five, isn’t it?” 


* * * 


“Any man who gives in when he 
is right,” says our club cynic, 
“is spineless, weak and probably 
married.” 


* * * 


Look out for the big-name speaker 
coming to town whom your club can 
schedule without fee, You'll find 
yourself propagandized to the hilt 


about some product or project. 


* * * * * * * * 

QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 

It is no longer considered 
smart to make our ablest busi- 
nessmen into narrow, fanatical 
specialists devoted to nothing 
but their jobs. Instead, the real 
modern executive has his busi- 
ness so well organized that he 
has time for family life and 
community affairs. 

J. George Frederick 
in The Kiwanis Magazine, 
May 1953 


* * * * * * * * 


“Ultrahigh frequency” on your 
new TV set may not refer -to its 
innards, but to your payments on 
it. 


* * * 


Husbands and _ wives are like 





matches—when we flare up we lose 


our heads. 


* * * 


Growing old doesn’t seem nearly 
so bad when I pause to consider 
the alternative. 


* * * 


Past International President Ben 
Knudson, the Minnesota radio man 
who visited Russia recently, was 
asked what held the Iron Curtain up. 
“Well,” said he, judiciously, “they 
have plenty of nuts over there. And 


many who would bolt if they could.” 


* * * 


“America has plenty of five-cent 
cigars on the market today,” says 
Harold Brakeman of the Syracuse, 
New York club. “Trouble is, they 
sell for twenty-five cents.” 
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A smoke jumper, below, begins easing 
his way toward the ground to fight 
his eternal enemy—fire—which is 
ravaging a timberland at the right. 
Below right, a well-equipped squad 
of aerial fire fighters prepare to 
jump to their perilous assignment. 













Millions of acres 









of Western timberland 


are protected by daredevils 









who parachute 








onto blazing mountainsides. 






Known as “smoke jumpers,” 







they are 





America’s flying firemen 




























te MEN pictured on these pages 
give insurance companies the 
shudders. For when a forest fire 
breaks out somewhere in the West- 
ern mountains, these daredevils 
climb aboard transport planes and 
head for the inferno. Loaded with 
parachutes and equipment they jump 
as close as possible to the blaze, then 
move in expertly and put it out. 
Most of the time the men beat their 
raging enemy and suffer nothing 
more than fatigue. However, the 
annals of the US Forest Service 
“smoke jumpers” chronicle more 
than one tragedy and narrow escape 
from death. The grimmest incident 
happened about four years ago when 
the Helena National Forest in Mon- 


After a smoke jumper hits the ground, the 
first thing he does is gather his gear— 
including the collapsed chute. Then he dons 
his fire-fighting mask and begins his work. 
Left, a jumper retrieves his belongings. 
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of physical stamina 





U.S. Forest Service photos 


tana took fire. Twelve of the smoke 
jumpers who floated out of the sky 
to quell the blaze were trapped by 
a corridor of flaming timber. They 
roasted alive, but their heroic sacri- 
fice constitutes a never-to-be-for- 
gotten epoch in the history of their 
elite corps. 

To beat his fearful enemy, the 
smoke jumper has to be in rugged 
physical condition. Just as Army 
paratroopers trained in World War 
II, smoke jumpers go through tough 
basic instruction. America’s flying 
firemen begin by working their way 
through muscle-building obstacle 
courses and a grueling series of cal- 
isthenics. 

After they pass these tests, trainees 
move on to advanced study: para- 
chute and fire-fighting techniques. 
Knowing exactly what to do when 
facing a raging wall of fire has meant 
the difference between life and death 
for many a smoke jumper. 

Who are these daredevils? Some 
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are US Forest Service rangers who 
view the program as the most effec- 
tive way to do their job—protecting 
countless acres of valuable forest. 
Other smoke jumpers are adventure- 
minded college boys who want to 
spend the summer doing something 
more exciting than playing tennis or 
working in a neighborhood depart- 
ment store. 

The best-known smoke jumpers’ 
headquarters is the one at Missoula, 
Montana, where most of the pictures 
on these pages were taken. In this 
area the popular movie, “Red Skies 
Over Montana,” was filmed. 


Since THE FIRST smoke jumper 
bailed out back in 1939, more than 
1400 forest fires have been attacked 
from the air. Millions of dollars 
worth of valuable timber have been 
saved by the smoke jumpers, who 
now answer the call of duty out 
West all the way from Canada to the 
Mexican border. THE END 


Above left, a future smoke jumper learns how to parachute at the 
Missoula, Montana training camp. Top, the trainees muscle their 
way through a set of overhead bars. This exercise helps prepare 
stomachs and arms for the jumper’s he-man tasks. Another test 
is the backbending exercise shown above, 
















































Physical conditioning is stressed in 
the smoke jumpers’ schooling. Below 
is an obstacle course designed to 
toughen men so they can battle raging 
forest fires. Only the hardiest appli- 


cants are accepted for’ training. 
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A Kiwanian 

fellowed his doctor's advice and 
gave up tobacco 

after years of heavy smoking. Almost 
by accident he has 

inspired hundreds of people 


te de the same thing. 


By JOE MILLER 








ACK IN 1941 a doctor told J. D. 

Lewis, veteran Kiwanian from 
Pullman, Washington, “I can’t do a 
thing for your ulcers if you won't 
quit smoking.” 

“J. D.,” a chain-smoker for thirty- 
seven years, pulled a half-finished 
cigar out of his mouth and tossed it 
out the window. “Okay, Doc,” he 
said, “if you say I have to do it, I 
will. I don’t quite know how, but 
I'll find a way.” 

Sometimes a relatively obscure 
event will touch off a series of chain 
reactions that affect the lives of 
people in faraway places. Such has 
been the result of the no-smoking 
resolution made by Joseph Donald 
Lewis, better known to his fellow 
Kiwanians as “J.D.” 

J.D. succeeded, you see. He hasn’t 
touched tobacco since that day 
twelve years ago, and his ulcers are 
gone. This personal victory inspired 
him to create “Nicotine Unlimited,” 
a nonprofit group which serves as a 
kind of direct-mail Alcoholics 
Anonymous for more than 600 ex- 
smokers. Honorary memberships are 
held by many distinguished people, 
including President Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower; Arthur Bliss Lane, 
former US ambassador to Poland; 
Film Star Gloria Swanson; Fibber 
McGee of radio; and Columnist 
Westbrook Pegler. The late Belmont 
Mosser, past International president 
of Kiwanis, was an enthusiastic NU 
member. 

J.D.’s homemade psychological ap- 
proach has helped hundreds of one- 
time tobacco addicts throughout 
America and as far away as South 
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Africa to break the habit. Unsolicited 
testimonials pour into his office. 

“Thanks for better health, more 
spare time and an increased amount 
of self-esteem,” wrote an R.N. from 
Plymouth, Indiana. 

“Your help was all that I needed 
to give me the boost back to better 
breathing,” enthused a Winnipeg, 
Manitoba businessman. 

“TI feel as though I had made a 
pledge to someone besides myself, 
and I am taking it seriously,” said a 
Chicago grocer. 

“It is easier to do something when 
you know others are going through 
the same ordeal,’ wrote a Texas 
rancher. 

Oddly enough, Nicotine Unlimited 
began as a joke. 

“There were a few of us fellows in 
Kiwanis who were trying to quit 
smoking at the same time,” recalls 
J.D., who served in 1942 as lieu- 
tenant governor for Division Nine of 
the Pacific-Northwest District. “We 
used to get together to buck our- 
selves up and keep from backsliding. 
Like the others I had quit time and 
again for periods ranging from a few 
hours to a few weeks. But the siren 
call of Lady Nicotine always had 
lured me back. 

“This time we stuck together and 
made it. Then, when it looked as if 
we were over the hill, just for a gag 
I had gilt-edged certificates made up 
to remind us of our victory over to- 
bacco.” 

It might have ended there had it 
not been for other heavy-smoking 
friends of J. D. Lewis. They too 
wanted to quit and pleaded for cer- 


tificates of their own. J.D. agreed to 
have them printed—provided his 
cronies would swear that they had 
really quit. 

“I distributed certificates more in 
fun than in seriousness,” J.D. says. 
“Then I found that people took them 
seriously and needed help to keep 
their pledges.” Many others in east- 
ern Washington and northern Idaho 
applied for membership in the “or- 
ganization” that existed only as a 
joke. 

J. D. Lewis is a friendly sixty- 
seven-year-old who likes people. All 
his life he has helped them when he 
had the chance. This time was no 
exception. He started by putting out 
a regular “pep-talk” newsletter to 
the interested persons. The response 
was so strong that J.D. copyrighted 
Nicotine Unlimited on June 1, 1947 
and arranged for a convention. The 
late Martin Holter, a prominent 
Pullman Kiwanian, was elected 
president. J.D. became grand sec- 
retary. 

A United Press story about the 
organization brought responses from 
all over the country. “The theme of 
all the letters was the same,” Ki- 
wanian Lewis.says. “They wanted to 
quit smoking, but needed somebody 
to encourage them—someone to pro- 
vide that psychological impetus.” 

Dr. Milton Maxwell, sociology pro- 
fessor at Washington State College, 
has made a thorough study of Al- 
coholics Anonymous and he believes 
the same techniques apply in Nico- 
tine Unlimited. An_ enthusiastic 
member of NU, Dr. Maxwell says: 
“The alcoholic and the tobacco ad- 
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dict have many things in common. 
As the alcoholic can be cured 
through friendly help from others 
who have been in the same boat, so 
can the chain-smoker.” 

Nicotine Unlimited prides itself on 
two important characteristics: 1) 
Membership is not secret. 2) It does 
not crusade against tobacco and does 
not attempt to solicit new members. 
“We only send letters to those who 
want information,” says J.D. “Our 
aim is to help people keep up their 
spunk during the first difficult period 
of swearing off.” 

In that period, which lasts from 
three to six months, J.D. bombards 
new converts with his fight-talk 
bulletins, one every ten days. “This is 
the crucial time,” he says. “If they 
can get by it, then it’s easy sledding 
the rest of the route.” 

There was one case recently that 
especially pleased J.D. because it so 
closely resembled his own. A local 
man, bedridden with ulcers, had 
been unable to resist smoking. “He 
just couldn’t stop,” Kiwanian Lewis 
says, “so I sent him a certificate. 
After he posted it by his bed in the 
hospital, he began to feel he couldn't 
renege. By golly, he has stopped 
smoking and hasn't been back to the 
hospital since.” 

J.D.’s advice is as sincere and 
simple as the sermon of country 
preacher. Here are some of his 
homely rules for V.O.T. (Victory 
Over Tobacco): 
>» Get down on your knees and ask 
for help with all the sincerity and 
fervor you can muster. Lincoln did 
it when everything seemed lost. In 
despair and in anguish he prayed for 
help, not once, but many times. 
> Believe in these simple rules with 
all your heart. Concentrate. Think 
success. Faith and belief are the 
backbone of this plan. Be as relent- 
less as a taxi meter in your determi- 
nation to win. 
> Every night as you go to sleep re- 
peat over and over to yourself: “I do 
not care to smoke. I have no desire. 
My resolution is strong.” Continue 
this repetition until you fall asleep. 
> Glory in your courage. Be proud 
of yourself. Take credit. Talk about 
it. Tell your friends that you’ve 
stopped smoking. You will be 
amazed at their envy and at their 
admiration. 
> Suffer no exceptions, not one. Make 


Innovationist J. D. Lewis, far left, sports 
a big grin. Looks like he’s just got 


a new member for his club. Left is the 
Nicotine Unlimited certificate. 











your decision as irrevocable as a 
haircut. Do not think about smoking. 
But when the thought does sneak 
into your mind, dismiss it. Look out 
the Change the subject. 
Chew gum. Chop some wood or read 
a newspaper. Do anything that will 
take your mind off your need for a 


window 


smoke 
J.D.’s newsletters contain sugges- 
tions from other members, medical 


statements, anecdotes, jokes and 


sometimes bits of doggerel. For ex- 
ample 

a filthy 
devil sowed the 
It robs the pocke ts the clothe 


And makes a chimney of the 


Tobacco is 


Tis the 


weer 
seed 
burns 


nose 
and 


hold a cigarette as well as 


Nothing car 


the package it came in 


To supplement the bulletins, NU 
distributes to its members three re- 
prints Digest 
Gene Tunney’s “Nicotine, the Slow 
Count,” “How Harmful Are Cigar- 
ettes?” and “Cancer by the Carton.” 

At first J.D 
but as mail bills piled up, he asked 


of Reader’s articles: 


did not ask for dues, 


each member for one dollar a 


fact, 
wrote and protested that it was too 


year 
No one complained. In many 
little because they’d saved so much 


from 


“I was running over two packs a 


not smoking 


day,” wrote a Sunnyside, Washing- 


ton farmer. “It’s been five years since 
I quit and I figure I have saved 3650 
That’s 
money in the bank 


packs at twenty cents each 
$730. I have the 
and feel fine, thanks to you.” 

» of NU’s vet- 


an industrialist from 


In a recent letter, on 
eran members, 
Fitchburg, 


“Do you wonder if any of our mem- 


Massachusetts, asked, 


bers sneak out behind the barn for 
an occasional smoke?” 

‘I don't 
J.D 
receives that certificate and pledges 
that he 
becomes a matter of honor with him. 


think many of them do,” 


replied. “You see, when a man 


is through with tobacco, it 
And once the tobacco habit is com- 
pletely broken, there is no real urge 
to go back to it.” 

If an NU 
breaks his pledge, 
fesses to J.D. “I have been feeling 
guilty as the dickens because I 
started smoking again after my 
mother died,” wrote a New Carlisle, 
Indiana nurse. “But after receiving 


member occasionally 


he usually con+ 


your latest letter, ve again quit— 
and this time it’s for good. I couldn’t 
have done it without the help of 
Nicotine Unlimited.” 

spectacular confession 
Sims, 


The 
of all 


most 


was that of Lydel 





columnist for the Memphis Com- 
mercial- Appeal. He remorsefully ad- 
mitted his dereliction in a front-page 
column, just as he had months be- 
fore heralded his entrance into the 
NU ranks. “I just couldn’t stand it 
any more,” he explained to his read- 
ers. 

J. D. Lewis, who is benign and as 
old pipe (no, 
scratch that simile!) is philosophic 
“There 
who hasn't 
he says. And he 


comfortable as an 


about such defections isn’t 


one confirmed smoker 
quit several times,” 
feels certain that his far-flung mem- 


bers are living up to their obliga- 


tions. 

“T’ve fallen back on the tobacco 
wagon many times,” a Montgomery, 
Alabama _ doctor wrote recently. 


“Now every time I feel tempted to 
light a cigarette I just take out your 
letter and read it.” 


Kiwanian Lewis has a deskful of 


similar letters. He says this mail 
from grateful members numbers 
among the greatest satisfactions of 


his long lifetime. “It’s a grand feel- 
ing to know you are helping people,” 
he said. “Look at this latest batch.” 
He shoved a pile of letters across 
Here 
some of them 


Quilcene, Washington oyster farm- 


his desk. are excerpts from 





er: “It’s been sixteen months since 
I quit. When I sat down at your table 
at Kiwanis, I thought it was some 
kind of a joke when you fellows sold 
me a diploma and membership. Well, 
the joke is on the tobacco com- 
panies.” 

Caracas, Venezuela businessman: 
“My thanks to you for perfect health. 
No more raw throats and sore tonsils 
for me!” 

Lakeland, Georgia seed company 
owner: “My arthritis has gradually 
left me after I took your advice. I 
have gained thirty-two pounds since 
then and feel good all the time.” 

Executive of Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated: “I surely get a kick 








out of showing my membership card 
in NU when someone less fortunate 
offers me a cigarette.” 

Some of the letters J.D. receives 
are desperate pleas, such as the one 
from a man in Miami, Florida who 
wrote: “I am like an alcoholic. I’ve 
quit and then I suddenly go back to 
several packs a day. Now I’ve quit 
today and am not going to smoke 
until I hear from you. Please don’t 
keep me waiting for I need a lift 
badly. ’'ve smoked thirty-five years, 
and it’s killing me.” 

A letter San 


“Frantic” pleads, “For heaven's sake, 


from Diego signed 


rush me the dope. I am a three-pack 
female with no will power.” 


A unique appeal came from a 
schoolteacher who wrote: “I have 
three students, aged ten, twelve and 
fourteen, in the third grade who 


smoke. I have promised them certi- 
ficates in your organization if they 
would quit. Here are their names 
and the dates they stopped.” Later 
the teacher wrote that the boys had 
made good on their promises 

One man in Dundee, Scotland 
asked J.D.’s help in quitting because 
he said he couldn’t afford the pound 
note that tobacco cost him every 
week. 

Few Thursday 
gone by that J.D.’s fellow Kiwanians 
him, “Have the 
companies tried to buy you out yet?” 
J.D. admits that his inroads ap- 
parently don’t amount to much, since 
155,000,000,000 cigarettes were con- 
sumed in 1952—3,000,000,000 more 
than in 1951. Nicotine Unlimited gets 
its share of kidding, too. Awhile ago, 
the Portland, Maine Evening Express 
headlined an account of the group’s 


luncheons have 


don’t ask tobacco 


activities: 

Oh, Nicotine, Thou Fairest Lily, 
These Guys to Us Sound Very Silly 
The scoffers don’t bother J.D. Re- 

cently James Brough, Washington 
correspondent for the London Daily 
Mail, wrote for information on NU 
with the intention of humorously 
portraying the group as a unique 
American oddity. 

“He studied the information, wrote 
the article—and then joined up,” 
laughs J.D. 

How successful is J.D.’s psycho- 
logical therapy? Perhaps this re- 
porter can supply a partial answer. 
Usually it takes me six packs of 
cigarettes to finish an article of this 
length. As I write this, there is a 
full pack in front of me. It was there 
when I started a couple of days ago. 

Get that gilt-edged certificate fixed 
up for me, J.D. I’m ready. THE END 
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IDS UNDER twelve years of age 
K are usually pretty sad about 
this time of year. They sit or stand 
on the sidelines, watching the older 
boys playing football. With all the 
yearning of youth they wish they 
could be in there blocking, kicking 
and passing to the cheers of the 
crowds. Sometimes they set up their 
own games, but these ate usually 
without coaching and the kids don’t 
often have proper equipment. Legs 
and arms are sometimes broken and 
heads bashed as a result. 

What kids—and there are 
millions supervision and 
support, two things which Kiwanis 
is well-equipped to provide. Work- 
ing with city recreation directors, 
coaches and citizens who are inter- 
ested in the younger generation, 
Kiwanis clubs can do a real piece of 
youth work this fall. For help in 
setting up midget football in your 
community, contact the Pop Warner 
Foundation, 3664 Richmond Street, 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 

Pop Warner’s rules for tykes em- 
phasize character, team play and 
sportsmanship. Kids must maintain 


these 
need is 


better scholastic stand- 
ards and be churchgoers. 
Boys weighing more than 100 pounds 
are not permitted to play. Nor are 
those over twelve years old. 

Many prominent people have lent 
their support to the Pop Warner 
Foundation. Some The 


average ol 


regular 


backers: 


Adult 
click. Some grownups direct teams. 
like 

teach 






































Globe Photos from Friends’ Magazine 
Vacant lots and practice fields across the nation are swarming 
with midget football players who are too young to make the 
local school teams. The kids yearn for the equipment, coaching 


and moral support that Kiwanis can provide. 


Reverend Norman Vincent Peale, 
pastor of Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City; Grantland Rice, 
prominent sports writer; Harry 
Stuhldreher, US Steel Company offi- 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(and formerly of Notre Dame’s Four 
Horsemen and coach at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin); John J. Williams, 
US senator from Delaware; and Bing 
Crosby. rHE END 
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leagues 
Others, 
below, 


interest makes midget grid 






Back 
skills 


John Svitak, 
such as 


Villanova 
special 









passing, 




















rye this 
gathering began in 


important 
New York 


International 


story of 


City right after the 
convention had adjourned. Members 
of the new and old Boards met to- 
gether on June 25, and soon after- 
ward Donald _ T. 
Forsythe began setting up the far- 
reaching committee structure for his 


President-elect 


administrative year 

By the time the new Board arrived 
in Chicago for its midsummer meet- 
ing, committees comprised of Board 
members had been set up to oversee 
the operations of the General Office. 
These committees report directly to 
the Board. An example is the Ob- 
jectives Committee, shown at work 
on the upper left corner of this page. 
Under the leadership of Interna- 
tional Vice-President John Wright 
(Chairman H. Park Arnold was 
absent due to illness), committee 
members worked out a series of 
eight 1954. These 
were approved by the Board for 
official release through the regular 
leadership training channels (Inter- 


Objectives for 


28 


Just two days before he became 
International President, Don Forsythe spoke 
to the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. His 

address was well received by the large group. 


HOARD 


committee 


Top, 


members are, “Ike’ 


Objectives 
Driver (under light), 
Ralph Steele, Albert Tully, 
John Wright, Activities 
Director Larry Hapgood, 
Jack Raney and Warren 
Graffam. 
Committee. From left to 
right they are: Reed Culp, 
Ck 
George Seyfer and 


Left is the Finance 
Moyer, Comptroller 


Treasurer Don. Engdahl. 


national Council for district 
ernors-elect and subsequent training 


gov- 


meetings on the district, divisional 
and club levels this December). 

The Finance Committee, pictured 
below the Objectives framers, keeps 
a close check on the finances of Ki- 
wanis and reports these to the Board 
for appropriate action. 


The officers of Kiwanis International 


gathered in Chicago July Sl-August 2 to lay 
plans for 1954. Here is a brief 


report on decisions that were made at the 


MIDSUMMER 


MERTING 


Past International President Fred 
G. McAlister was re-elected to fill a 
board of the Ki- 
wanis Foundation, Inc. (a governing 


vacancy on the 


body that administers funds donated 
to Kiwanis International). And 
the California-Nevada-Hawaii Past 
Governor Ernie Bashor was recom- 
mended for a second term as one 
Kiwanis representative on the board 
of the National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion. The Board authorized 
ings of certain International 
mittees to draft action programs for 
1954, and the Committee on Perma- 
nent Home (comprised of one rep- 
resentative from each district) was 
directed to report its findings to the 
Board next February. 

In his message, President Don laid 
special emphasis on the importance 
of new club building and construc- 


meet- 
com- 






























































































= From the left are: Trustees W. Donald Dubail, Everett F. Pen- 

= shorn, H. W. Driver, Reed C. Culp, Luman W. Holman, R. Warren 

Graffam, International Treasurer Don. E. Engdahl, International 

; 7 Vice-President John R. Wright, International President Donald 
tive membership development. To T. Forsythe, International Vice-President Ralph D. Steele, Im- 


this end the Board authorized addi- 
tion of a new member to the Inter- 


mediate Past International President Walter J. L. Ray, Trustee C. 
I; Moyer, International Secretary O. E. Peterson, Trustees Albert 











national Committee on Attendance 
and Membership. 

The Board also OK’d tentative 
plans for a dinner honoring Kiwani- 
ans serving in Canada’s Parliament. 
The affair will be held in Ottawa 
sometime next spring. 

Treasurer Don. E. Engdahl re- 
ported Kiwanis finances in fine shape 
and Secretary O. E. Peterson out- 
lined developments in the General 
Office. 

The Board discussed the growing 
number of old-age-assistance proj- 
ects conducted by clubs and decided 
that activities of this kind should be 
reported for the present under Pub- 
lic and Business Affairs on the 
monthly form. 

Members of the Board reviewed 
decisions reached at the recent con- 
vention of Key Club International, 
and affirmed the boys’ choice of 
Philadelphia as the site of next 
year’s Key Club conclave. (The 
dates: June 30-July 3. The 1955 
convention of Key Club Interna- 
tional will be held in Cleveland, host 
to Kiwanis that same year.) Con- 
sideration was also given to the con- 
tinued growth of Circle K, the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored organization for 
college men. 

All in all, it was a busy week end, 
and one which will influence the af- 
fairs of Kiwanis throughout the 
coming year. THE END 
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J. Tully, James G. Gass, Simon H. 
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By KARL DETZER 


é ian AUTOMOBILES collided at a 

San Jose, California inter- 
rush hour one 
evening last spring. They blocked 
both Cars and 
hind them immediately went into an 


busy 
section during the 


streets trucks be- 
impatient, honking snarl! 

A druggist who had been directing 
traffic at the next corner ran to the 
scene. Two minutes later a police 
radio car arrived, its red light flash- 
ing. Out jumped a dentist and a 
divinity student. Like the druggist, 
they wore regulation city police uni- 
forms, with handcuffs and pistols on 
their belts. 

After making sure that no one had 
been hurt, the three private citizens 
in uniform went to work quickly and 
expertly, unsnarling the traffic, ques- 
filling out their 
They gave 


tioning witnesses, 
official accident 


one of the drivers, who was at fault, 


report 


a summons and called by radio for a 
tow truck to haul away the battered 
cars. The druggist then went back 
to traffic point duty, the divinity stu- 


dent and the dentist to routine 
patrol 
Later that same evening a San 


Jose householder reported a_ bur- 
Three police cars responded. 
In them rode_ three 
policemen—plas an office manager, 
a truck driver and an electrical engi- 
Like the part-time policemen 


glary 
professional 


nee! 


efficient-looking, San 
form outside 


Erect and 


part-time policemen 


30 


Jose’s 
their 
headquarters for roll call and inspection. 


(alilormia's 
part-time 
(ops 


who earlier had handled the traffic 
accident, these three private citizens 
gunning for a burglar wore regula- 
tion uniforms. Only the letter “R” 
above the numbers on their badges 
showed that they were not full-time 
members of the police force. 

All six chased the burglar, but he 
got away. The night twenty 
additional citizens in uniform went 
on patrol at dusk in the same neigh- 
borhood—some in cars, some afoot 


. 
| genet 
one 


next 


Way out West, where the spirit of adventure never died, businessmen 
make a hobby out of police work. They 
carry guns, chase burglars 


and help regular officers control trafiic. 


and four riding bicycles. This time 
they got their man. 

Every day and night in San Jose, 
Berkeley, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and a score of other 
California cities, business and pro- 
fessional men, merchants and me- 
chanics, teachers and truck drivers 
get into uniform, proudly pin on 
their badges, make sure their pistols 
are loaded and go out to give the 
regular police a skilled and appre- 
ciated helping hand. 

Several thousand of them, up and 
down the coast, are augmenting the 
police, making their 
at small 


understaffed 
cost to 
finding 


communities safer 
the taxpayers. They are 
more adventure in radio cars and on 
foot beats than they would en- 
counter on any golf course or in any 
movie theater. 

Cities all 
auxiliary police in World War II as 
part of civilian Nearly 
everywhere they gave valuable serv- 
ice. Then, when the need of civil 
defense ended on V-J Day, the pla- 
toons were disbanded or placed on 
inactive status. But a few west 
coast cities prudently kept a nucleus 
of volunteers, invited them to 
monthly meetings to discuss police 
problems, allowed them to keep their 
uniforms at home in mothballs, just 
in case. Berkeley and San Jose were 


over America enlisted 


defense. 


among these foresighted commu- 


nities. 
Four years ago, when juvenile de- 
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linquency, burglary, traffic law viola- 
tions, forgery and other crimes took 
an alarming upswing in San Jose, a 
delegation of businessmen called on 
City Manager A. P. Hamann and 
demanded better police protection. 

Hamann pointed out that the city’s 
budget would permit no additional 
policemen. The force was well 
trained and well equipped, but it was 
too small for the fast-growing indus- 
trial community. 

Police Chief J. Raymond Black- 
more suggested the use of volun- 
teers. Manager Hamann directed 
him to recall a few of his wartime 
reservists if they were willing to 
serve at no cost to the taxpayers. 
Blackmore, a calm, soft-spoken man, 
is highly respected in San Jose after 
nearly thirty years on the force. He 
announced that he would consider 
applications for “a few” volunteers. 

Immediately hundreds of eager 
citizens began to pound on the door 
of his basement office in the ancient 
city hall.-, Blackmore took his time. 
He explained that the entrance ex- 
amination would be stiff, the hours 
long, the work hard, tedious and 
sometimes dangerous, the discipline 
severe. His warning discouraged 
the more timid ones but seemed to 
make many of the volunteers even 
more anxious to get to work. 

Before he gave them their badges 
and allowed them to get into uni- 
form, Blackmore put each of them 
through a brief but intensive train- 
ing course. Experienced policemen 
and faculty members from the school 
of criminology at San Jose State 
College were the instructors. Here 
again a few dropped out, but within 
three months several dozen of the 
applicants were at work. They now 
number 175, and there is a waiting 
list to fill vacancies. 

These men donate from four to ten 
hours a week to their part-time 
police job. For every hour on duty, 
whether on foot patrol or traffic 
point, riding radio cars or taking a 
turn at the complaint desk in head- 
quarters, a man receives twenty-five 
cents—in vouchers good only for the 
purchase and upkeep of his uniform 
and equipment. Not a penny goes 
into the pocket of any reservist no 
matter how long or hard he works. 
San Jose now gets a_ surprising 
amount of police protection for every 
dollar it spends. 

One night each year the reservists 
take over the police department, 
lock, stock and radio transmitter. 
That is the night of the annual police 
ball. From seven o'clock until one 

(see PART-TIME COPS page 44) 
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Top, the desk sergeant tells the volunteer cops what their assignments will be. 
Middle, officers question a man about a motorcycle and automobile mishap. Inves- 
tigative work requires specialized training and experience. Bottom, left to 
right, Sgt. Edward Pracna of the regular force, Chief of Auxiliary Police Ray 
Blackmore and Chief of Staff Leland Boruck plan the part-time cops’ activities. 











ESTERN 
ANADA 


In sunny Los Angeles, high school leaders discussed important problems 


and adopted worthwhile resolutions, 


TINE HUNDRED and fifty-eight Key 
Clubbers from forty-one states 
and the Dominion of Canada 
gathered in Los Angeles, July 2-4, 
for the tenth annual convention of 
Key Club International. Never be- 
fore had delegates come from so 
many states and provinces. And 
never before had Key Clubbers held 
an International convention west of 
the Mississippi River 
Speakers were keyed to youth and 
their messages brought the Key Club 
delegates a mixture of amusement 
and inspiration. One of the most 
popular speakers was Reverend 
Robert E. Richards, known to sports 
fans as the “Pole Vaulting Parson.” 
He is pastor of the First Church 
of the Brethren in Long Beach and 
is an honorary member of the Ki- 
wanis club there 
Kiwanian Richards gave the boys 
his ideas of what makes a real cham- 
pion. Said the famous athlete: “It 


ev Clubbers convene 


is not so much natural ability as the 
indomitable will to win. The true 
champion refuses to give up... .” 

Key Club International President 
Frederic A. Youngs, Jr., from Baton 
Rouge High School in Louisiana, 
advised fellow Key Clubbers that 
“Service is the key to character. 
This key holds the power to deter- 
mine the destiny of the world... .” 

Youngs’ thinking typified the sur- 
prisingly practical, mature teen-age 
outlook that was evidenced again 
and again during this gathering. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is 
the quality of the resolutions which 
were adopted by the boys. Here are 
several: 

Key Clubbers reaffirmed their 
stand in favor of close relationship 
between the US and Canada and en- 


dorsed the granting of statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii. The boys also 
resolved to support the UN. 

Because the Key Clubbers believe 
they are not always getting adequate 
sponsorship from Kiwanis, they 
voted to request that Kiwanis spon- 
sors be required to attend all Key 
Club activities. 

The youths also resolved to co- 
operate with and participate in local 
civil defense programs. 

Three nationally prominent enter- 
tainers appeared at the convention. 
Film Star Dick Powell greeted the 
boys with the regret that there 
hadn’t been any Key Club organiza- 
tion when he went to high school. 

Songstress Ginny Simms _ad- 
dressed the closing convention 
luncheon and Radio-Television 
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Above left, Screen Star Dick Powell has a friendly chat with 
1952-53 International President Fred Youngs, left front, new 
International President Bill Stack, rear left, and Reverend Bob 
Richards, the pole-vaulting parson, who was a main speaker 
at the convention. Powell, a surprise guest, also addressed the 
Key Clubbers. Above, Television Emcee Ralph Edwards, former 
Key Clubber, presents first prize for Key Club talent to the 
Dixieland trio from Little Rock, Arkansas High School. 

















































Above, Songstress Ginny Simms, speaking at the farewell gather- 
ing of the conventioneers, told the boys she hopes her sons 
someday will be Key Clubbers. Right, on Olvera Street—the old- 
est thoroughfare in Los Angeles—International President-elect 
Bill Stack, second from right, Convention Publicity Chairman 
Tom Kingsley, right, and Los Angeles Key Clubber Bob Levinson, 
second from left, go browsing through a Mexican souvenir shop. 
Below right is a district discussion on pre-election policy. 


Emcee Ralph Edwards, a former Key 
Clubber, gave awards to the three 
top contestants in the Key Club 
talent show. 

The principal business of the con- 
vention was covered in committee 
meetings, panel discussions, sym- 
posiums—and in political caucuses. 

When all the good-natured elec- 
tioneering was over, a Coral Gables, 
Florida boy named William J. Stack, 
Jr. had won the coveted post of 
president of Key Club International. 
Other members of the Key Club 
International Board are Vice-Presi- 
dents Richard D. Steyert from 
Allentown, Pennsylvania and G. 
Richard Van Sickle from Ottawa, 
Ontario. Ronald L. Snow from 
Laconia, New Hampshire is the new 
secretary. Trustees are as follows: 
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Hiram P. Caton, III, Concord, North 
Carolina; Vincent M. Currier, Jr., 
Amite, Louisiana; Garfield DeMarco, 
Hammonton, New Jersey; Conrad 
Elnes, Havre, Montana; Harold Har- 
mon, Danville, Kentucky; William 
Henderson, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
D. Lurton Massee, Marshallville, 
Georgia: Michael T. McGovern, Eu- 
reka, California; Robert L. Meyers, 
Dallas, Texas; Hervey Peebles, New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania; D. Ward 
Tilton, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; and 


Darden Towe, Charlottesville, Vir- 
Pinia 

The talent show was a great treat 
for all the boys. The first prize was 


taken by a solid Dixieland instru- 
mental trio from Little Rock, Ark- 

a The second-place winner 
wa Pianist Tom Shumaker of 
Butte, Montana. William Hrynkiw 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, an 
accordionist, finished third. 

Besides the talent show there were 
three other contests. The convention 
attendance prize was won by the 
James Monroe High School boys 
from Fredericksburg, Virginia. This 
contest was based on the number of 
club members at the convention, the 
distance they traveled and the size 
of their club. The oratorical con- 
test was won by David Fink from 
Little Rock. The University High 
School in Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
won top honors in competition for 
the best service project of the year— 
an antijaywalking campaign. 

It would be hard to sum up this 
great convention—indeed the whole 
Key Club movement—more = suc- 
cinctly than Kiwanis International 
Trustee H. Park Arnold did when 
he addressed the gathering. “Key 
Clubbing is a way of life,” said Park. 
To which thousands of boys and tens 
of thousands of Kiwanians will en- 
thusiastically agree. THE END 
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Above, International President Fred 
Youngs affixes the Key Club Presi- 
dent’s pin on Bill Stack, Interna- 
tional president-elect. Left, dele- 
gates talk over convention matters. 
Below, pretty Television Performer 
Jinny Jackson entertains the boys. 








Left, Bill Stack presides over the kickoff brunch of the tenth annual convention. 
Stack, a senior at Coral Gables High School, Miami, Florida, was International 
vice-president last year. Above, the new International Board, first two rows, and 
the outgoing Board, last row, pose for a picture. There was intense, but friendly, 
campaigning for International offices throughout the convention. Placards, signs 
and handbills were posted everywhere. Caucuses sometimes lasted for several hours. 
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ROSELAND, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS sponsored its twen- 
tieth annual community swimming meet. Entrants 


numbered 362, which is more than any previous year. 


In addition to individual and team competitions, the 
Roseland show also included a staff of clowns and a 
number of specialty events. One swimmer traveled 
the length of the pool with hands and legs tied—a 
performance that has been on the “You Asked For 
It” television show. Another highlight was the 
swimming demonstration staged by handicapped 
youngsters. In a special service club race, Kiwanis 
nosed out Lions. The purpose of the Roseland club’s 
aquatic meet is to encourage boys and girls to swim. 
In the last twenty years the Roseland club’s swim 
show has had its share of stars: Johnny Weismuller, 
Stubby Kreuger, Adolph Kiefer and Jackie Levine 
have participated. Several Olympic stars got their 
competitive start here too. So far as the Roseland 
Kiwanians know, theirs is the only swimming meet 
in the country that features races for crippled chil- 
dren. All of these handicapped kids take home 
medals, regardless of their standing at the finish 
line. 

For a long time the club has played a big part in 
helping the Red Cross teach crippled children to 
swim, and Franklin D. Roosevelt once sent the club 
a congratulatory letter for this fine activity. 





$ 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA sponsored a high school prom. 
All pupils in the area were invited to the affair, 
which a local teen-age club helped organize. A 
queen was chosen, and after her coronation by 
Eureka’s mayor, the Kiwanians gave her a new suit 
of clothes and the teen-age club presented her with 
a loving cup. 

PETERBORO, ONTARIO maintains buildings and swim- 
ming and bathing facilities for the Boy Scout troop 
which the club sponsors. 

PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY bought equipment valued at 
more than $1000 for a school playground. 

CANTON, NORTH CAROLINA placed refuse cans 
throughout the city. The Kiwanians sold advertising 
space on the cans. 

CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND operates a child guidance 
clinic. 

SOUTH AKRON, OHIO constructed a cabin at a boys’ 
camp and donated $500 for the installation of water 
facilities in camp buildings. Previously the club had 
built a gatehouse at the camp and bought several 
army cots. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, MARYLAND helps people who 
have quit high school secure certificates which are 
the equivalent of high school diplomas. The Ki- 
wanians lecture, coach and place a variety of text- 
books at the students’ disposal. 





President Ralph W. Brown, right, of the Bloomington, Indiana 
club, gets a chuckle out of Boy Scout Executive Hillard Park’s 
demonstration of dry-land canoeing. The club bought the 
boat—a seventeen-footer—for use at a Scout camp. It was 
one of the Bloomington club’s contributions to local youth, 
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When the LaGrange, Georgia club needed funds for its dental 
clinic, shown in session above, members raised the needed 
money by sponsoring a violin recital and four barbecues. The 
clinic, established in 1950, serves more than 500 children 
in two counties. Each patient receives a new toothbrush. 








KINGSTON, ONTARIO manufactured 100 dummy police- 
men for the school zones of the city. The dummies, 
made of aluminum, have the words “SLOW— 
SCHOOL AREA” painted on them. The club’s plan 
for a began shortly after a 
young boy came close to being struck by a truck 
while crossing a street near sthool. A Kiwanian who 
was walking his son back to school witnessed the 
close call and told the mayor about it. He recom- 
mended the silent policemen plan, which the mayo. 
and chief of police said would work, “if some service 
club would sponsor it.” The Kiwanian told his fellow 
club members, and they gave their approval. 

It wasn’t the first time that Kingston Kiwanians 
have improved safety conditions in their city. In 
July 1952 the club had three daily radio programs 
as part of a safety campaign and a few months later, 
just before school started, the Kiwanians ran a full- 
page safety ad in the local newspaper. The club is 
planning to hold safety quiz contests in the local 


“silent police force”’ 


schools 
SANGER, CALIFORNIA 
parties for pupils in five elementary school class- 
These students had made high scores in a 


gave ice cream-and-cookie 
rooms 
contest designed to attract townspeople to visiting 
X-ray units. On cards which were given them when 
they appeared at the X-ray stations, Sanger citi- 
zens were asked to write the name of the young- 
ster who encouraged them to visit the X-ray station. 

KINGSTON, NEW YORK constructed two special “re- 
laxing chairs” for a palsy clinic. Club members es- 
timated that it would have cost $75 to buy the 
chairs. They hope to build six more for palsy vic- 
tims. The club also placed several bookcases in the 
clinic 

CARNEGIE, OKLAHOMA presented a trophy to the 
school team which won a local track meet. The club 
distributed sixty-five ribbons to individual winners. 

WILLISTON, NORTH DAKOTA bought a portable score- 
board for local softball leagues. 

SHARONVILLE, OHIO bought braces for a child in a 
local elementary school. 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA installed equipment valued at 
$1100 in a boys’ workshop that is maintained by the 
Salvation Army. 


BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS Jaunched a drive for the bene- 
fit of a family of five children who wanted to remain 
together under their own roof in spite of the death 
of their parents. The children range in age from 
six to eighteen and the four older children have 
jobs. All funds collected by the Kiwanians for the 
family are held in trust at a bank. Monthly checks 
are issued to the kids. 

IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN bought a ticket to a community 
concert series and gave it to a high school music 
teacher. He, in turn, gave the ticket to a needy and 
deserving pupil. 

HAZLEHURST, GEORGIA collected more than $400 for a 
boys’ home. 

RIDGEFIELD PARK-TEANECK, NEW JERSEY bought 
ten softballs, six bats and a catcher’s mask for boys 
at an orphanage. 

GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS enabled more than 500 
high school students to be counseled during the 
club’s annual two-day vocational guidance clinic. 
The students were able to get advice from repre- 
sentatives of twenty-six different occupations, rang- 
ing from floral-shop management to radio and tele- 
vision and being an airline hostess. 

TELLICO PLAINS, TENNESSEE arranged for conserva- 
tion officials to release more than 400 quail in the 
area. 

SOUTH SIDE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI bought a swing for 
a school for the blind. The club also gave tennis 
rackets and balls to an orphanage. 

NEPHI, UTAH is leading a fight against a proposed 
regulation that could force many local milk pro- 
ducers to go out of business. 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN arranged for a 
palsy victim to visit a clinic in Milwaukee. The 
parents of the child were financially unable to pro- 
vide treatments for her. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA is sponsoring baseball 
teams in three different youth leagues. 

JUNEAU, ALASKA held an all-male bake sale to raise 
money for the club’s youth activities. 

BROWNWOOD, TEXAS is building a swimming pool in 
one of the less prosperous sections of Brownwood. 
Last summer the club built a $3000 pool in another 
part of town. 


cerebral 





The Salt Lake City, Utah club provided $1500 for the interior 
decoration of the larger of the two buildings shown above. 
Called the “Sea Explorer Haven,” the structures were erected 
on the Great Salt Lake for local Boy Scouts and Sea Explorers. 


The annual newspaper sale by Raleigh, North Carolina Kiwan- 


ians, shown above, has averaged profits of $2500 for the 
past three years. All the money goes for youth activities— 
like taking 350 orphans on an all-day picnic by the ocean. 
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For the second straight year, the Collingwood, Ontario club staged a large motor and fashion show for the benefit of crippled 


and underprivileged children. 


Left, a collegiate cadet band leads a parade celebrating the show’s opening. Right, the arena 


floor is studded with the shiny new automobiles which drew thousands of curious motorists to the spectacle. This year’s edition 


of the Collingwood club’s motor show raised $2300 for various 


RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA built and installed 
four sets of six-seated swings at a local playground. 

BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS gave a huge quantity of 
clothing and household furnishings to victims of 
recent tornadoes in Worcester, Massachusetts. The 
Kiwanians had collected the material for the club’s 
annual auction, which they decided to cancel after 
the tornado struck. As soon as they had delivered 
everything to the stricken area, the Beverly Ki- 
wanians began collecting cots, cribs, beds and other 
things for the 10,000 people in Worcester who had 
been left homeless by the disaster. 

GARDEN GROVE, CALIFORNIA donated more blood than 
any other local organization and received a plaque 
for this achievement. 

SMYRNA, GEORGIA helped newcomers to the city get 
acquainted by inviting them to meet with Kiwanians 
and other community leaders. To make identifica- 
tion easier, everyone wrote his name on a paper 
plate and hung it around his neck. Informal speeches 
were made and refreshments were served at this 
evening meeting. 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA 
contest. 

BAYSIDE, NEW YORK staged a “Kiwanis Karnival” for 
150 servicemen. Forty GI’s won prizes. 

UMATILLA, FLORIDA fertilized a fishing pond. 

WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO took 100 children to a 
circus. 

SEARCY, ARKANSAS presented a Bible to the local 
library. 

CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND maintains a summer camp 
for underprivileged children. The Kiwanians hold 
several fund-raising activities each year for the 
benefit of the camp. Its budget usually runs about 
$3000. 

CAIRO, ILLIN@IS sponsored health education meetings 
in several schools. 

CRAMERTON, NORTH CAROLINA bought padding for 
the wall space immediately behind the basketball 
goals in the local high school gymnasium. 

EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA staged a music festival 
for local school choirs. 

GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA gave a phonograph to 
a recreation center. 


sponsored a_ radio-speaking 
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Kiwanis service projects and was a boon to the community. 


OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO awarded prizes to winners in 
a county-wide musical contest. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN fed about 500 members of the 
public and parochial school safety patrols at the 
club’s annual bean feed. The menu included baked 
beans, cabbage salad, chocolate milk and ice cream. 
The children saw movies after eating. 

PETERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA bought mirrors for local 
school buildings. 

GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA sponsored a showing at a 
local movie house of a film urging people to attend 
church. 

GAYLORD, MICHIGAN held a roller skating party for 
more than 200 local children. 

NORMANDY, MISSOURI maintains three 
which say “Attend Church Somewhere.” 

MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT provided clothing and food 
for a family of underprivileged children. 

DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA invited city and county offi- 
cials and prominent water users to a meeting to talk 
over the county’s water problems. As a result of the 
meeting, $24,000 was pledged for the making of a 
two-year survey of local water conditions. 

SANDY, OREGON took members of the city’s grade 
school safety patrol to Portland for a Pacific Coast 
League baseball game. 

LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA installed 100 gum ball ma- 
chines at Camp Polk, Louisiana. Proceeds are given 
to crippled and handicapped children. 

MILTON, FLORIDA furnished a room in a new local 
hospital. 

WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON conducts a soil con- 
servation essay contest every year. Winning essay- 
ists get cash awards. 

SOUTH ORANGE-MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY offered 
to apply Scotchlite reflective tape free of charge to 
all bicycles in the community. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. invited winners of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to a meeting and luncheon. 
The nineteen heroes who came received certificates 
and a thundering ovation. They ranged in age from 
twenty-seven to eighty-seven. 

BAYTOWN, TEXAS sells about 900 boxes of apples every 
year to finance its calf project. 


billboards 
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The girls above, both high school pupils, are shown studying 
American government as part of a state training program at 
Colorado Woman's College. At the left is Irwin “Tiny” Beck- 
man of the Lakewood, Colorado club, which sponsored the girls. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC takes large groups of schoolchil- 
dren each year to visit Parliament sessions in Ot- 
tawa. The kids visit the government buildings, have 
lunch with cabinet ministers and see the House of 
Commons in session. After the trip is completed, 
they write essays about the experience. 

JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA took 
a circus in Pittsburgh 

YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN helped buy an electric blanket 
for a boy who is suffering from muscular dystrophy. 

TWISP, WASHINGTON bought 
schoo] playing field. Pupils planted the trees. 

DANVILLE, VIRGINIA spent $5000 improving a summer 
camp that is owned by the club. The Kiwanians 
doubled the the ballgrounds: constructed 
outdoor ovens with overhead shelters; built a boat- 
house, pier and picnic tables; placed linoleum on the 
camp tables; and did much repainting and repairing. 
(See picture below.) The improvements were made 
possible by bequests made to the club by two former 
Kiwanians who had figured prominently in the 
acquisition of the camp property. 


123 children to see 


trees for a 


seventeen 


size of 





These youngsters watching a bowling demonstration by Past 
President Walter Fuller of the Detroit, Michigan club are 
members of the Walter Fuller Kiwanis Youth League. Nineteen 
clubs in Detroit pay $1000 annually to sponsor the league. 


WILTON MANORS, FLORIDA helped to landscape the 
local schoolgrounds. Kiwanians transplanted three 
large trees and placed 200 yards of fill in the out- 
field of the ball grounds. 

OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO provided a softball diamond 
for athletes of Olmsted Falls. The club also built 
a backstop. 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA bought clothing for ten 
underprivileged children. 

GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA took high school and junior 
college students to a metals show and to a welding 
clinic. 

FORTY FORT-KINGSTON, PENNSYLVANIA gave a din- 
ner for members of its 4-H Baby Beef Club. 

RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS took more than 300 
privileged children to a circus. 

WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA contributed money toward 
the purchase of a powered wheel chair for an 
arthritic patient. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO gave $845 toward the 
purchase of equipment for a local hospital. The club 
also will send one of the Scouts to the National Boy 
Scout Jamboree in California this summer. 


under- 





A carpenter repairs the roof of one of the buildings in the 
summer camp owned by the Danville, Virginia club. (See story 
above.) Last year fifty-five religious, business, fraternal 


and civic organizations used the camp during the summer. 


The LaGrande, Oregon club conducted a safety conference for 


150 industrial leaders from eastern Oregon. Discussions were 


held by five panels, each pertaining to a different field. 
Above, a guest registers for the conference _ sessions, 
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BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA took fifteen crippled chil- 
dren on their first train ride—to New Orleans and 
back. While in the historic big city, the children were 
taken on a sight-seeing trip. 

SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA conducted a contest to get sug- 
gestions for attracting industry to Suffolk. Winners 
received cash awards. 

SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA gives trophies to outstand- 
ing high school athletes. 

OREGON CITY, OREGON takes a polio victim and her 
mother to Portland once each month for a social 
evening with other handicapped persons. The invalid 
has passed twenty-seven of her thirty-four years in 
a wheel chair. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO raised $1425 in a public auction 
and rummage sale. The money will be used to sup- 
port club projects. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS ran an advertisement in 
the local newspaper encouraging church attendance. 
The ad appeared every week for twenty-six weeks. 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA presented a meeting room to the 
city’s “Junior Kiwanis Club.” The Kiwanians re- 
furnished and redecorated the room with $1600 
earned in two fund-raising projects. (A circus net- 
ted $1200, and an apple sale brought in $850.) 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA staged a minstrel show for the 
benefit of the polio ward at a local hospital. 

DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA helped the local soil 
conservation district encourage good farming by 
choosing and rewarding a “Conservation Farmer of 
the Month.” The winning farmers each month get 
a special certificate and planting materials. 

LOGAN, UTAH gave a $100 defense bond to a student 
who was chosen the outstanding Air Force ROTC 
cadet at Utah State Agricultural College. 

LUFKIN, TEXAS staged a minstrel show for the benefit 
of its underprivileged child fund. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA conducted an essay 
contest on American citizenship. One of the five 
winners was a fifteen-year-old Hungarian boy who 
has been in the US only three years. 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK held its eighteenth an- 
nual oratorical contest for parochial and public 
school children. 

LATONIA-COVINGTON, KENTUCKY organized a wel- 
come-home celebration for the first prisoner of war 
from the area to be returned by Communists in 
Korea. There was a parade, after which the mayor 
gave the key of Latonia to the soldier. 

SEAFORD, DELAWARE sponsored the publication of a 
classified business directory of Seaford. 

OLNEY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA helped pro- 
duce a mammoth Boy and Girl Scout exhibition. 
The club regularly buys US and troop flags for all 
new Scout groups organized in the area. 

ABILENE, TEXAS fed nearly 5000 persons at the club’s 
annual pancake supper. Many would-be diners 
were turned away for lack of accommodations. The 
Kiwanians had eleven griddles turning out the 
pancakes. To satisfy their guests’ hunger, the Ki- 
wanians used 950 pounds of pancake flour, 600 
pounds of bacon and 140 gallons and 3500 half- 
pints of milk. 

BERNARDS TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY sponsored a play 
to raise money to buy band instruments for local 
schools. This project began four years ago, and 
Bernards Township Kiwanians have turned over 
more than $2000 to the band instrument fund. 
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The young man taking his turn at bat, top, is just one of 
thousands of kids playing ball in Little Leagues. Many Ki- 
wanis clubs sponsor teams in these leagues. This picture was 
taken in Redondo Beach, California, where local Kiwanians 
boost a nine called the Kiwanis Giants. Middle, the Harvard, 
Illinois club had an impressive float in the annual Milk Day 
parade. Above, outstanding ROTC cadets at Mississippi South- 
ern College win awards from the Hattiesburg, Mississippi club. 











Kiwanians in East Evansville, Indiana revived the Civil War 
for a day recently when neighboring Newburgh, Indiana cele- 
brated its sesquicentennial birthday. The two “Confederates” 
above are rallying comrades for the “raid” described below. 


#s 





As their first project, members of the new Firestone Park, 
Akron, Ohio club groomed a local playground that needed fix- 
ing. To raise money for the project, the men sold personalized 
automobile license plates like the one shown in the picture. 


EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA staged a mock raid on 
nearby Newburgh, Indiana as a feature of the latter 
city’s sesquicentennial celebration. The Kiwanians 
were dressed in the uniforms of the Confederate 
Army and mimicked a raid made on a Union arsenal 
in Newburgh by Colonel Adam R. Johnson in July 
1862. Colonel Johnson and his men wanted guns and 
ammunition from the arsenal and got them with lit- 
tle opposition. 

The Kiwanians’ re-enactment of the raid was the 
climax of a week-long celebration. The Kiwanians, 
like the original Confederate raiders, met with little 
opposition from the present day Newburgh citizens. 
(See picture at top of page.) 

BARSTOW, CALIFORNIA manned newsstands for a day 
and used the profits to buy new rifles for the gun 
squads of the Barstow schools. THE END 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


E.urexa High School Key Clubbers of Eureka, Cali- 
fornia arranged a theater party for thirty underprivi- 
leged and crippled children. A local automobile agency 
provided transportation. The Rule High School 
Key Club of Knoxville, Tennessee delivered thirty bas- 
kets of food to needy families. The baskets were filled 
by enlisting the support and contributions of the entire 
student body. 


Srupents and townspeople in Havre, Montana were 
treated to a rare sight when the high school basketball 
squad played the faculty in a game sponsored by the 
Havre High School Key Club. ... Members of the Key 
Club of 30ston High School, 
setts, helped their sponsoring Kiwanis club by 
talent 


rast 3oston, Massachu- 
selling 
show. 


tickets to a night 


Tue Santa Ana Senior High School Key Club at Santa 
Ana, California sponsored two basketball games and 
used the proceeds to help pay for an amplifier for the 
football field . The Key Clubbers of the Plant City 
High School Key Club at Plant City, Florida gave mega- 
phones to cheerleaders. This club operates an informa- 
tion booth the first two days of each school term and 
hands out mimeographed floor plans of the school for 
the benefit of new students 


Eacn mempser ci the Philippi High School Key Club at 
Philippi, West Virginia takes a turn at selling candy 
during school lunch periods. The club 
safety programs. ... In Tampa, Florida the Hillsborough 
High School Key Club gave a transcopy machine valued 
at $410 to the school office. This machine makes tran- 
scripts of students’ records. The Hillsborough Key Club 
also staged a ball at which the most outstanding senior 


also sponsors 


athlete in each sport was given a trophy. rHE END 





center, president of the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation, spoke at the charter night dinner of the San 
Lorenzo, California High School Key Club, he was made an 
honorary member. At the right is Art Konecny, club president. 


When Jimmie Fidler, 


Left Al Aiton of the San Lorenzo Village club. 


is President 
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W ueEn members of the Sidney, Ohio club learned that a 
club at Sidney, Nebraska was about to receive a charter, 
the Ohioans signed a congratulatory card and sent it, 
together with a box of cigars, to the new Kiwanians in 
Nebraska. 


As a certified instructor of the Dale Carnegie Institute 
courses in effective speaking and human relations, Ki- 
wanian Warwick Cole “Wal” Angus was too busy 
lecturing to take part in activities of his Oak Bay, 
British Columbia club. To make up for the deficiency, 
Wal decided to offer the Carnegie courses at a nearby 
prison. 

Meeting with the prisoners every Saturday afternoon, 
Kiwanian Wal soon found that the men were eager to 
learn. Eventually, classes were held without guards in 
attendance. The course, Wal discovered, was especially 
valuable to prisoners who, because of their guilt, feared 
reunion with their families and renewed contact with 
society. 

One prisoner, whose name was Bill, was married and 
the father of two small daughters. Bill was extremely 
gloomy over his predicament and had not written for 
several weeks to his wife, who was working as a wait- 
ress and living in one room with the couple’s children. 
After a few instructions in human relations from Wal, 
Bill decided to put the new ideas into practice. He had 
always disliked a certain guard at the prison, and any- 
time he saw him he would growl under his breath. 
Now he began smiling at the guard. Soon the two be- 
came friendly. This started Bill thinking about his 
wife’s struggles. Keeping in mind what Wal’s course 
had taught him—‘Give honest and sincere appreciation” 

-Bill wrote to his wife: “I wonder if you realize how 
much I owe to you and how much I appreciate the 
marvelous care you are taking of our little daughters. 
They are very fortunate to have a mother who thinks 
so much of their welfare and happiness. I, too, am for- 
tunate to have a wife who can tackle a job so coura- 
geously. I wish I could say to you in person, along 
with a beautiful bouquet of flowers, Mary, well done.” 

A few days later a reply came, and Bill read it to the 
class: “Tonight I arrived home tired and terribly dis- 
couraged from a most harrowing day and in a fit of 
depression hard to describe. I was wondering if it were 
all worthwhile. Your letter was on the table but I did 
not open it until I had put the children to bed. Oh 
darling, what a Godsend that letter was! All the weari- 
ness and the depression left me. It was wonderful to 
know that someone cared and thought my work worth- 
while. Bill, although I do not really deserve all the 
praise you have given me, it makes me feel like a new 
person to know that I am appreciated.” 

When the prison warden got reports about the im- 
provement in human relations at the institution—all 
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directly the result of the Carnegie course and Wal’s 
instruction—he became so interested in the undertaking 
that he invited the Kiwanian to teach another course 
after the first batch of students had been graduated. 
The warden made the commencement ceremony memo- 
rable: There were tablecloths, flowers, china and 
place cards. At the guests’ table were the mayor, sev- 
eral clergymen, the president of the John Howard So- 
ciety and other local dignitaries. A new suit of prison 
garb and a complete meal were given to all graduates. 
The course had Wal 
many letters of commendation from prison authorities. 
What makes him happier, though, is when a former 
student writes to him. All but member of his 
original class now have been rehabilitated. 


been so successful that received 


one 


F ormer Vice-President Alben W. Barkley was given a 
plaque by the Paducah, Kentucky club “in appreciation 
of his service to the nation.” Paducahan Barkley was 
honored at a club meeting along with two local Kiwani- 
ans: Roy C. Manchester and James B. Temple. They 
also received awards for outstanding service. 


Kuwanians and other community leaders of Coeburn, 
Virginia had a bang-up reception planned for Corporal 
Alexander Luther, twenty-three, the first Virginia sol- 
dier freed by the Communists in Korea. So it was only 
natural that they should be disappointed when the young 
soldier slipped home, unannounced and unexpected, two 
The 
embarrassed veteran, whose weight had fallen from 216 
pounds to ninety-eight during his confinement, ex- 
plained that he had hurried home to get back to “stew 
beef, cornbread and sweet milk.” Nevertheless, Ki- 
wanis officers insisted that he leave town and return 
home again, so Kiwanian John Kilgore, chairman of the 
reception committee, drove Corporal Luther to another 
town and put him on a train bound for Coeburn. When 
the soldier arrived, a fifty-five-piece band and more 
than 3000 persons were waiting for him. 


days before the welcomers were ready for him. 


A, WILLIAM ENGEL, JR., secretary of the Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania club, is the son of Arthur W. Engel, Sr., 
secretary of the Sewickley, Pennsylvania club. Seems 
as if a liking for hard work runs in the family. 


W uen rr came to throwing out first balls of the 1953 
baseball season, President Eisenhower didn’t have much 
on President Charles Hults of the Brooklyn, New York 
club. President Charles tossed out the first apple for the 
sandlot league which the Brooklyn Kiwanians sponsor. 
Nearly 800 youngsters are playing in the league this 
summer. THE END 
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-YROM COAST TO coasT the kids are back in school. They’re 
I trying hard to concentrate on the three R’s, but it isn’t 
easy after the long summer vacation. Especially with the 
golden autumn sunlight, the blue sky and the rustling 
leaves beckoning through the classroom window. 

When school ends for the day, how do the boys and girls 
in your town enjoy themseives? Do they romp safely on a 
nice playground? Or must they risk their lives playing 
games in the street? 

Thanks to Kiwanis, children in hundreds of communities 
have well-equipped playgrounds where they can spend 
their leisure hours safely and happily. Some clubs have 
built these playgrounds. Other clubs have supplied swings, 
slides, teeter-totters and other pieces of equipment to ex- 
isting school and city parks. The net result of this gigantic 
service to youth: millions of happy faces and healthy bodies 
like the ones pictured on these pages. Little wonder that 
palyground sponsorship is one of the most popular Ki- 
wanis projects. The Kiwanians seem to enjoy it as much as 
the kids. THE END 
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All of the photographs on these pages were taken one afternoon at two 

more or less typical playgrounds. You can see that everyone was having a good time, 
and, though the kids themselves didn’t realize it, they were learning as 

well as playing. Waiting for his turn on the slide, Johnny learns patience and 
respect for the rights of others. Struggling for a place on the merry-go-round he 


learns about the art of friendly competition—an 
ability that will help Johnny achieve success when he becomes a businessman. 
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HOTEL 
TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIR CONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Gen Kiine, Pres 
Fellow Kiwaniar 









SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New practical hard 
wood stand, size 1|9!/2” 
x 16," x 18", equipped 


with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Chicago, $4g-° 


F.O.B 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


rice, complete 


25 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 
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TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 
Send for catalog. 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
A Kiwanian for 31 years. 


LPPAP PLP LPP PPP AAAS — Pe 








mphis i HOTEL 
at Me PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 


Eniov the ort and reasonable rates of 
Kloeppel Hot Florida in Jacksonville—Hotels 
George Washington Wonder Hotel of the South’’; 
Muavyflow and Jeffersor 

West Palm Beach—-Hotel Gepree Washington, year- 


round resort hotel 


Write: Robert Kloeppel, Ir., Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


~~ 


She Nayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice f & Gen. M 


T » pba: 
LION M4 cl 
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PART-TIME COPS 
(From page 31) 


a.m., not a single professional police- 
man is on duty in the entire city. 
The well-trained reserves fill all 
positions, from the chief's desk to 
the radio cars. They make all de- 
cisions and handle all emergencies. 
They do all this so well that the 
citizen does not realize that for one 
night he is dealing only with ama- 
teurs—in three years there has not 
been one complaint about police ac- 
tivities on these nights. 

In the past two years San Jose has 
not only become one of the most law- 
abiding in America, it has won first 
place among cities of its size in con- 
tests for traffic safety held by the 
National Safety Council and _ the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. The reserves are in part 
responsible 

At about the same time San Jose 
reactivated its volunteers, Berkeley’s 
Hol- 
also teaches several 

University of Cali- 
called back his wartime 
auxiliary force. When it disbanded 
in 1947 Holstrom had quietly 
tained a nucleus of some fifty picked 
members. Under the law he could 
not use them in actual police work, 
but he permitted them to keep their 
trigger fingers steady on the police 
target range and to sit in as specta- 
tors at the city’s excellent police de- 
partment When 
civil defense was re-established early 


erudite police chief, John D 
strom (who 
courses at the 


fornia), 


re- 


training school 


in the Korean crisis, it gave Hol- 
strom the opportunity he needed. 
Like Blackmore of San Jose, he uses 
the civil defense law to give his 
volunteers protection in case they 
are wounded or injured on duty. 

Berkeley now has 185 well-trained 
auxiliary police. The entrance ex- 
amination is stiff. Before he be- 
comes a full-fledged member of the 
reserve, each man must take 183 
hours of classroom study, spread out 
over fifteen months, plus ninety 
hours of field work in the patrol cars 
with regular policemen. He receives 
no pay. The city furnishes uniforms 
and equipment. 

Unlike San Jose, Berkeley does 
not permit its amateurs to work 
alone, but teams them with regular 
officers. Only when the volunteer 
corps is called into service to handle 
football crowds, a parade or civic 
function are members paid anything. 
Then each man receives 
hour he is on duty the hourly wage 
of the newest recruit on the regular 
Each reservist spends two to 


for each 


force. 
four hours a week in classroom or 
gymnasium or on the target range, 
six hours a month riding patrol with 
the regular officers. 

In the west coast cities, member- 
ship of the auxiliary is a cross sec- 
tion of the community. Among the 
members of the force in San Jose are 
leading merchants and 
industrialists, a lawyer, a dentist, a 
building contractor, two 


successful 


doctor, a 
ministers, several dozen carpenters, 
painters, plumbers and electricians, 





The right 
to read 


I AM MORTIFIED to be told that, in 
the United States of America, a book 
can become a subject of inquiry, and 
of criminal inquiry, too; that a ques- 
tion like this can be carried before a 
civil magistrate. 

“Are we to have a censor whose 
imprimatur shall say what books 
may be sold, and what we may buy? 
Whose foot is to be the measure to 








which ours are all to be cut or 
stretched? It is an insult to our 
citizens to question whether they are 
rational beings. 

“If DeBecourt’s book is false in its 
facts, disprove them; if false in its 
reasoning, refute it. But... let us 
freely hear both sides, if we choose. 

“The book is not likely to be much 
read if let alone, but, if persecuted, 
it will be generally read. Every man 
in the United States will think it a 
duty to buy a copy, in vindication 
of his right to buy and to read what 
he pleases.” —Thomas Jefferson 
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a teacher registrar of 
elections. 

At Berkeley one recent evening 
the five reserves on patrol were the 
owner of a stationery shop, a cer- 
tified public accountant, a teacher, 
an insurance agent and a civil engi- 
neer. The latter was a Chinese, 
born in America, whose work with 
the Oriental residents of the city is 


and the city 


invaluable. Two doctors of philos- 
ophy from the state university 
escape from the academic calm of 


the campus several nights a month, 
get into uniform and ride the radio 
cars. 

The auxiliary system is successful 
in large cities as well as small towns. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and many other communities 
are holding down police costs and 
augmenting their regular forces with 
thousands of enthusiastic volunteers. 

To qualify for a reserve badge in 
any California city, a man must have 
an excellent reputation for sobriety, 
must pass 
to determine his 


honesty and intelligence, 


psychological tests 


stability and his adaptability. Every- 
where the auxiliaries themselves 
double-check applicants to make 
doubly sure that only thoroughly 


trustworthy recruits join their ranks. 
Auxiliaries whenever 
extra manpower is needed to handle 


are used 


the road blocks which west coast 
cities and counties set up occasion- 
ally to check automobiles on the | 
highways. On certain nights, with- | 
out warning, these blockades are | 
established at strategic points and 
every car is halted and inspected. 


The night of last April 3 near San 
Francisco, 350 volunteers helped the 
regular police with such an opera- 
tion, halted 19,000 
1900 citations, 
monses for 


safety 


vehicles, issued 
and sum- 
faulty brakes, lights and 
equipment, arrested several 
score drunken drivers and a dozen 
other persons badly wanted by the 
authorities for serious crimes. 

Everywhere up and down the west 
coast where citizen-police organiza- 
tions flourish, the people are gaining 
a new for the man behind 
the badge. The volunteers are giv- 
ing their cities more and better 
police protection at lower cost than 
they have ever known before. And 
they are having fun. 

Commenting on the value of the 
auxiliary police, San Jose Kiwanis 
President Eddie Duino says: “This 
has proved a_ tremendous 
saving to the taxpayers, and has also 
rendered an invaluable service to 
our community. I am sure that the 
leadership as demonstrated by our 
police force can be of tremendous 
value to other communities.” THE END 


warnings 


respect 


service 
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MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don’ t buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance, tied 
up capital. You don't buy 
garage space insurance 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless confu- 
sions of tru kownersmip 
Yet you always have a 
your size, 





DON’T 
BUY- 


| =Yo k= 
YOUR TRUCKS 


















clean truck 
with your name 
everything suppit 
the driver! 


od but 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Wlembers in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin K-4 








Treat your members to a_ Ladies’ 


Night program that pleases ALL the 
audience Save you ime nad 
worl h comy red I 

r ppl han ostume 
a active prizes. Success guaran 
Write for information 


Cc. H. SMITH & ASSOCIATES 


Maple Ave. Kewanee, Ill 


311 





PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. 


Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 549 Main 
St., Evanston 33, Illinois. 











'HEALTH RESORT | 
tin, HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


= =—~ 5g FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 








SS ; nd 128. § W 30" COURT | 
NE..41659 MIAMI-FLORIDA | 


Ba MINSTREL sous 


ORGANIZATIONS 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS nok SERVICE - PRICE £12.50 


B ACK ADAH R 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 














PRODUCTIONS 













Would YOU Like to Make 


That's what Stanley Hyman 
made selling the amazing new 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher! 


MAZING new kind of fire extin- 

guisher. Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ does job 
of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 
palm of hand. Never 
corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 years! 
for only $3.98! 

Show it to civil 
owners of homes, 
etc., and to stores 
good income. H. J. 
a day. C. Kama, $1,000 a 
Write for FREE Sales Kit. 
tion. MERLITE INDUSTRIES, 
409, 201 East 16th St., 
N.Y. IN CANADA: Mopa Co., 
371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
you want a regular Presto to use as 
send $2.50. Money 


defense 
cars, boats, 
for 


Inc., 
New York 





Science's 
New Midget demonstrator, 


Miracie— 


“PRESTO” // you wish. ) 


NEW, DIFFERENT, £4 CL 0S/VE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
BAusA STUDIOS ‘Ret samPies 


Deal with a Leader. You will earn 
more money in full or spare time 


Make $50.00 & MORE 


by selling only 100 startling NEW 


OVER 100% 
j PROFIT: - $1.00 box assortments. Other EX 
tLUSIVE AMAZING profit items 


You take NO RISK Send postal card today for box 


assortment samples on approval 
You also get FREE samples of easy-to-sell personal 
Christmas cards, stationery, napkins and guest towels 


FREE CATALOGUE Illustrates more than 100 


items everybody needs & buys 


Children's books « games « gadgets 
Xmas stockings ¢« novelties « Gifts BIG PROFITS 
Don’t delay. Act today 
It costs nothing to try 
Just send postal card to 
PEN.’ N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
139 Duane St. New York 13, N. Y. 


// EARN EXTRA SS 


8'G BONUS PLAN 
£ARN UP TO AND 






Dept. K-9, 





$1,000 A MONTH? 


25 
& UP 





Stanley Hyman 


Sells 
Almost 2 million sold! 
workers, 
farms, 
resale—make 
Kerr reported $2 
month. 
No obliga- 
Dept. 


0 


3, 


Ltd., 
(if 


a 


back 








PLASTIC LUGGAGE TAGS 





With Your 
NAME & 
4 ADDRESS 
IMPRINTED 
IN COLD 
Blue plastic luggage tags First 
with your name, address and Tag ecae $475 
Kiwanis insignia in gold. ach duplicate 
Proceeds for Underprivileged Tag 
Child Welfare Fund. Onlyeeee $25 


Send Your Check, Name & Address to 


BURBANK KIWANIS CLUB 
939 East Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 














Sell 
Kiwanis 
Dates 


HELP YOUR 
KEY CLUB GROW 





A NATURAL 


FOR 
RAISING 
MONEY 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 


Please send me 
club can raise m 
way. by selling 
California dates. 


NAME 


STREET on. ncccccccccccccccsccccccccece 
CITY. wcccccccccccccccs SATE. cccccce 


infofmation on how our 


oney this new and easy 
these large, top-quality 
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The boys from Utica, New 


York like to charter airliners now 





and then fer gala inter-club 


Fellowship thights 


M EMBERS of the Utica, New York Top, Rome’s twenty-year secre- 
4 club have become air-minded tary, Don Wells, enjoys the view 
this yea In fact the terms such as en route to the Binghamton meet- 
“pancake,” “DC-3” and “flight plan” ing. Right, other Kiwanians relax 


in the airliner. Below, hosts and 


crop up at almost every meeting. 
visitors at the Binghamton airport. 


It all began early this year when 
twenty-four Utica Kiwanians (and 
several men from the Rome, Boone- 
ville and Vernon, New York clubs) 
flew down to Binghamton, New York 
in a chartered airliner. Part of the 
pictures on these pages show what 





happened and how the visitors en- 
joyed their trip 

They liked it so well, in fact, that 
they planned another “flyway” al- 
most before the roar of the motors 
from the first trip had died out of 
their ears. The second jaunt was to 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Kiwanians 
from seven other clubs (listed on 
page 47) went along and two planes 
were needed to handle the crowd. 

Then, in July, Utica Kiwanians 
took their wives on a flying inter- 
club visit to Ithaca, the home of 


Cornell University. rHE END 








Above, the travelers visit a workship for dis- 
abled people. It was part of a tour of the Bing- 
hamton area. Seeond from bottom, right, about 
150 Kiwanians gather for the gala dinner meet- 
ing in Binghamton. Bottom right, looking some- 
thing like a team of surgeons, the visitors 
tour the film plant of the Ansco Corporation, 
a large maker of photographic materials. 
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YS ES Left, the visitors pause in front of a 
: \ coal mine which they inspected during 
é an airborne inter-club visit to Scranton. 
Below, after donning miners’ hats the 
iY visitors watch their guide point out 


fa - locations of the tunnels they will soon 
visit. This was one of the most unusual 
parts of the whole unusual excursion. 























Above is the long head table set up by the Scranton Kiwanians in honor of their 
guests from New York. Other features of the Scranton trip were visits to a beau- 
tiful Memorial Stadium and the brand new auditorium of the local Catholic Youth 
Center, below. Representatives of the Herkimer, Ilion, Rome, Vernon, Frankfort, 


Whitestown and Boonville clubs came to Scranton with the boys from Utica. In | Yours for the asking 


all, there were fifty-two visiting Kiwanians at the novel inter-club meeting. 
This trip attracted many more members than did the first flight and at take-off time 
it was necessary to divide the group into two flights to accommodate the large group. 
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IT TAKES ? 


Show BUSINESS 


Trio-Dimensional 


RAISED-LETTER SIGNS 


—widely used in industry, now priced 
within every merchant’s budget! Manu- 
facture is revolutionized by new unbreak- 
able material with durable tile-like 
beauty . . . and guaranteed. Each sign 
is custom-made for individuality; in any 
style, size or color, at moderate cost. 





Act now to modernize 
with showmanship 
that pays off! Send for 
“Raised Letter Mod- 
ernization Folder.”’ 


Dept. 39 
Illinois 


An ordinary sign 
COSTS you money 


An attractive sign 
MAKES you money 





TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated. 
329 Woodlawn Ave. * Aurora ° 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H,. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
pense U. S. Courts and Patent 
tice 














‘How to become 


a Mail Order 





. . free of charge! 


Read how Gilbert built . a on 
nut’ investment into $240 a a 
— how a Chicago clerk jumped pon Aud Re hon 


from $75 a week to $22,000 a 
year—how a G.I. made a for-* 
tune selling war surplus by mail. 


Send just your name—no 
money—for free copy of this 
inspiring reprint from Me- 
chanics Illustrated. With it, 
T’ll send details on the L. W. 
Survey. No tiresome study. 
An easy guide to mail order 
success. Shows how to start 
on small capital; how to pick 
the right product; how to get 


for Their Success 
My 36 years’ experi- 
ence with hundreds 
of mail order projects 
brings even the big- 
gest to my office for 
consultation. Many 
of today’s giants 
credit me with their 
success. The same 
methods I use for 
them can now be 
yours through per- 
sonal coaching that 


. BS - ~ accompanies my 
big money in the mail. Gives [| Survey. =f, W, 
actual examples of money-mak- 


ing ads and letters. Tells how to start; how to operate. 


SEND NAME FOR FREE COPY! 


No salesman will call. Read the facts. Then decide whether 
you want to start a “‘little gold mine’’ in spare time, using 
this remarkable course as your daily guide. The L. W. Survey 
shows how to use your home as headquarters; how to follow 
in steps of hundreds of men who have won fortunes in this 
fascinating business. Ganes retired after five years selling a 
pants-presser by mail. Duggan, former truck driver, six years 
after starting says: “I don’t know how much Um worth. 
After the first million you quit counting.”’ Jorgenson went 
from failure to sales of over half a million his first year. Their 
methods are revealed in the Survey—your guide to a rich and 
happy future. Rush your name, address on postcard now. 


L.W. SURVE 805 Larrabee St., Dept. 139 











Los Angeles 46, California 
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NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE ren 12:15 


i 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
he Canadiar National and Canadian 
Pacif Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER ANSLEY H Atlanta. Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Kir nehan Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 























Hote OKLAHOMA - 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 










In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis. Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











In NEW YORK 
Ki wanes s$ 
headqvorters are of 












porel 
Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, See ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
‘A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 











or 100Za1 CONDITIONED! 


TH COLUM BUS 


MIAMI KIWANIS — FRIDAYS 
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Council-Manager Government 

A total of 1146 cities and counties in the 
United States and Canada were using 
the council-manager form of govern- 
ment as of March 1 this year, reports 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Of that figure, 1106 are in the 
continental United States, three in 
Alaska, one in Puerto Rico and thirty- 
six in Canada. The number of local 
governments that now have the coun- 
cil-manager plan is more than double 
the 517 places using that system at the 
end of 1940. The population of all 
communities operating under the coun- 
cil-manager plan now totals more than 
twenty-three million, according to the 
1950 census. Nearly thirty-nine per 
cent of all cities in the United States 
over 25,000 have council-manager gov- 
ernment, as do thirty-four per cent of 
the cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
population. There are more cities which 
have the council-manager plan than 
mayor-council or commission govern- 
ment in the 50,000 to 100,000 population 
group and in the 250,000 to 500,000 
group of cities. 


City Newsletters 


Four more cities are now publishing 
regular newsletters. In Austin, Texas, 
the city manager issues a monthly 


digest in which he reports significant 
news on city operations to the council, 
the press and interested citizens. 

In Burbank, California, the municipal 
power and light plant encloses a 
monthly newsletter with light bills. 
The newsletter contains items about the 
city government. In Durham, North 
Carolina, an employees’ newsletter was 
started to keep city hall employees in- 
formed on municipal activities. The 
water and utility departments in Mon- 
rovia, California have inaugurated a 
city employees’ newsletter which will 
be expanded to include contributions 
from other departments. 


Relatives Prohibited 

A new charter in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island prohibits wives, husbands and 
other close relatives of councilmen, de- 
partment heads or the mayor from get- 
ting city jobs. (If a person already is 
employed by the city when a relative 
becomes mayor, councilman or depart- 
ment head, however, the employee can 
keep his or her job.) The charter also 
forbids council members from taking 
part in the appointment, promotion or 
dismissal of any city officer or em- 
ployee. Any municipal officer who vio- 
lates these rulings may be subject to 
impeachment. 


Taxicab Regulations 

Taxicab drivers in all of the large cities 
and most smaller towns are required to 
special licenses in addition to 
their vehicle operater’s licenses. The 
special license for taxicab drivers pro- 
tects the passengers who must ride with 
unknown drivers day and night, some- 
times in isolated parts of a city. Licenses 
also protect taxicab users from over- 
charges. (One common stipulation is 
that a schedule of rates be displayed 
where passengers can see it.) 

Atlanta, Georgia, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, Kansas City, 
Missouri, New Orleans, Louisiana, New 
York City, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington require that applicants for taxi 
driver’s licenses be fingerprinted. All 
cities require taxi drivers to display 
identification. Most require display of a 
card showing the picture and signature 
of the driver as well as his license num- 
ber. Tacoma, Washington and Youngs- 
town, Ohio require the cab driver to 
wear an identification badge instead of 
displaying the identification card. A 
few cities require both. 

Police investigation of applicants for 
taxicab licenses is required in a number 
of larger cities. In Denver, Colorado, 
the director of public safety can decide 
if a police investigation is necessary. 
The police department in many cities 
holds the taxicab licensing authority. 
In others, the city clerk issues taxicab 
drivers’ licenses. Most cities charge 
two dollars or three dollars. In some 
cases the renewal of the cab drivers’ 
licenses costs less than the original 
license. There are separate fees in most 
cities for the original license, the re- 
newal of the license and the replace- 
ment of a lost license. 


have 


Factory Parking 

More and more industries are providing 
off-street parking space for employees, 
company vehicles and customers at 
their plants, reports the National Indus- 
trial Zoning Committee. Of 137 typical 
industrial plants constructed within the 
past five years, about ninety-eight per 
cent provide at least one parking space 
for every five employees. More than 
three-fourths offer at least one em- 
ployee parking space for each two em- 
ployees. 

Generally, off-street loading and un- 
loading space is quite uniformly pro- 
vided with modern industrial facilities. 
Of the 137 plants studied, ninety-three 
reported off-street loading and unload- 
ing space. Amounts of space varied 
according to the size and nature of the 
plant. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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His M-1 Jammed! 


Corporal 
Rodolfo P. Hernandez, U.S. Army 
Medal of Honor 





0200 HOURS! Suddenly the pre-dawn blackness on Hill 420 split into 
crashing geysers of orange flame. Behind the barrage, yelling, firing, y 
hurling grenades, a horde of Reds pushed up the hill toward G Com- : 
pany’s position. 

A hot fire fight began. It lasted several hours. Finally, suffering 
heavy casualties, G Company began to withdraw. Corporal Hernandez 
stayed, throwing grenades and firing his remaining rounds. 

Then his M-1 jammed, with a ruptured cartridge in the breech. Fix- 
ing his bayonet, he leaped out of his foxhole and disappeared in the 
darkness toward the attacking Reds. They found him in the morning, 
wounded, ringed with enemy dead. But he had stopped the attack— 
alone. 


“A man couldn't fight at all,” says Corporal Hernandez, “if he 
weren't fighting for good things—peace, and a job, and a chance in 
the world. That’s why I’m thankful to all the people like you who’ve 
put so many billions into Bonds. Bonds help fight Commies, sure. But 
they're also a stockpile of prosperity—for you; for our country. A 
guarantee to men like me that we can come home to a secure future.” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, im- 
proved U.S. Series E Bonds start pay- 
ing interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% 
annually when held to maturity. Also, 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go 


interest, compounded semi- 


on earning — at the new rate—for 10 
more vears. Today, start investing in 
United States Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. You can sign up to save as 
little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 








Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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$275 


‘The Art 


does it again! 


Tamous author of 


of Plain Talk 


THE ART OF 
CLEAR THINKING 


by DR. RUDOLF FLESCH 


A fascinating, yet down-to 
earth guide to straight think 
ing, and problem solving 
that shows you how to think 
on your teet how to win 
arguments quickly, logically 

short cuts to faster every 
day mathematics, a speedy 
notetaking system, and a 
quick self-test of 


ability The Art of 


executive 
Clear 
Thinking’’ shows how wort 
ro rack your brain, how rot 
to be bamboozled. Complete 
with 16 pages of drawings, 
documenting the famous Dr 


Flesch's painstaking research 
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Each month Executive Books gives away to subscribers 


$325.00 in CASH PRIZES! 


13 CASH prizes every month. Open to subscribers only. These generous 
mutually helpful and usable executive devel- 
opment suggestions. Contest is simple, interesting, no entry fees! | 


cash prizes stimulate 


NOW! To readers of this magazine—the most 
generous offer in the entire history of Executive Books 


* Let us rush you 
-business-success hooks for only 


Pub. at 
$400 


Get along’ faster and easier 


by getting along better 


WINNING YOUR 
WAY WITH PEOPLE 


by K. C. INGRAM 
John D 


said, ‘I 


Rockefeller once 
will pay more tor 
the ability to handle people 
ability 


Today, that 


than tor any other 
under the sun.’ 
feeling is becoming more 
important throughout the 
business world. Top salaries 
are paid to those who have 
and 


the ability co influence 


direct the efforts of others. 


Here, 


proven 


at last, is a practical, 
guide to handling 
people successfully. It re- 
veals the psychology of 
making people listen to you, 
think well of 


you, and 


remember you. 











3 


of these 











Pub. at 
$350 


How to become a 


expert in just 21 days 


THREE WEEKS TO A 
BETTER MEMORY 


by BRENDAN BYRNE 


memory 


Leaders in business, politics 


and the professions usually 


have extraordinary memories 


Brendan Byrne's interesting 


easy-to-handle daily assign- 


ments show you how to 


remember names and faces, 
numbers, speeches 


His 


key word-picture 


phone 


and important data. 


amazing 
memory device works so 


well you can astonish 


your friends with 


almost miraculous 
memory feats within 
Introduc- 


two weeks 


tion by James A. Farley 
Illustrations by 


Richard Decker, 








EXECUTIVE BOOKS 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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and FREE 
membership 
in Executive 
Books 


Published at a total price of $10.25 
but you get all 3 for only $1. 


(plus few cents postage) 

( YIVING you 3 full-sized, hard-cover books like 

these for only $1 is for us a very expensive way 
to introduce you to the Executive Plan and show you 
the kind of books you will be offered regularly as a 
FREE member of America’s famous Executive Book 
Club at big savings—(members buy only the selec- 
tions of their choice—at savings of at least 25% from 
the established retail prices.) 
We feel sure, however, that this introductory offer is the best 
way because these three Executive selections have been chosen 
by our editors as the very finest books available in the 3 most 
important ‘‘areas’’ of executive development. Indeed, execu- 
tives making $25,000 a year (and up) will tell you that this 
3-way development is the real key to winning your way toa 
better job at better pay. 


How this Executive “‘Plan’’ works— 


@ Each month, Executive Books’ editors select an outstand- 
ing book by a recognized authority—a man at the TOP. Each 
book deals with knowledge essential to your success ... 
practical, helpful texts. 














@ Each month you will receive as a member, a free copy of 
our report, ‘The Executive.”’ In it you'll find a full description 
of the forthcoming mecnth’s selection (chosen from new books 
of the leading Publishers) and a summary of many other cur- 
rent books on practical subjects. Thus, you have nearly a 
month to tell us whether or not you wish the selection. 

@ You are not obligated to accept every month’s selection. 
You may take as few as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which you are entitled. How- 
ever, let’s be clear about it. As a member you agree to purchase 
four selections of your choice during the next 12 months. 
@ The Executive Plan always saves you money, too. Execu- 
tive Book selections cost members an average of less than 
$3.25 (including shipping). You always pay at least 25% less 
than the publisher's regular retail price. Frequently two books 
are offered as a Combined Selection—at a price that may be 
no more than the retail cost of one of the books—a saving of 
nearly 50% to you as a member. 


Mail coupon! You need send no money! 


The dollar you invest for these 3 vitally important 
“*key”’ books may well be the most productive dollar 
you ever invested in your life. Just one of these books 
can make the difference between a better job and 
staying in the same old “rut.”’ So, join with the thou- 
sands of Executive Plan members in “‘key”’ positions 
in such top organizations as American Tel. & Tel., 
Beechnut Packing, B&O Railroad, Bethlehem Steel, 
International Business Machines, Gulf Oil, Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Universal Atlas Cement, Remington 
Rand, etc. Act at once to let Executive Books help 
you succeed in business. Mail coupon today. 


ALL 3 BUSINESS SUCCESS BOOKS FOR ONLY $1 


(published at total price of $10.25) 


EXECUTIVE BOOKS, Dept. 249, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
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